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Amazing Secrets of 


HOW TO LOOK YEARS YOUNGER 


WALTER WINCHELL: 
IN DEFENSE OF AMERICA egg 





When safety’ a must, it's PRESTONE 


ANTI-FREEZE 


i 


Now, more than ever, with cars a major in- 
vestment, it makes sense to have the safest, 
surest, anti-freeze in your car! 


THERE’S NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT! 


“‘Prestone’’ anti-freeze, America’s Number One 
brand, is made to an exclusive formula. No other 
anti-freeze offers you 
the same guaranteed 
protection. Year after 
year, more and more 
motorists depend on 
“‘Prestone”’ brand anti- 
freeze for safe, sure, 
all- winter protection. 
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peR AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING ANTI-FREEL! 


Take this Most Important Step 
to Save Your Teeth! 


“Most tooth loss comes from gum troubles,” say dentists. So protect 





your gums as well as your teeth this dentist-approved Ipana way!* 


DENTISTS WARN YOUTH: GUARD YOUR GUMS! 
You can’t have healthy teeth without healthy 
gums, warn dentists. They urge you to start 
fighting gum troubles and guarding your 
teeth while you are still young. 

See your dentist regularly. Follow his ad- 
vice about the care of your teeth and gums. 
And remember — more dentists recommend 
and personally use Ipana than any other 
tooth paste! 


HEALTHIER GUMS, 
CLEANER TEETH— 


To be complete, your dental routine 
must provide effective care for your 
gums and teeth both. And Ipana den- 
tal care does both! 


*Here’s all you do—easy as 1, 2: 


1. Between regular visits to your den- 
tist, brush all tooth surfaces with 
Ipana at least twice a day. (This helps 
remove dulling, bacteria-trapping 
coating that invites decay. Leaves your 
teeth cleaner, brighter.) 

2. Then massage gums the way your 
dentist advises. (Ipana’s unique for- 
mula is specially designed to stimu- 
late circulation — promote healthier 
gums. You can feel the invigorating 
tingle! ) 

See what Ipana dental care can do 
for your teeth and gums. Refreshing 
Ipana leaves your breath cleaner, your 
mouth fresher, too. Get Ipana today! 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


IPANA for Both! 


P.S. For correct brushing use the DOUBLE DUTY Tooth Brush with the twist in the handle.1000 dentists helped design it! 
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The Fleetline De Luxe 4-Door Sedan 


Choose the car that gives these EXTRA VALUES 
eee Choose Chevrolet 


WORLD'S CHAMPION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE e FISHER BODY STYLING 


AND LUXURY e¢ CENTER-POINT STEERING e¢ CERTI-SAFE HYDRAULIC 


BRAKES with DUBL-LIFE RIVETLESS BRAKE LININGS e FISHER UNISTEEL 
BODY CONSTRUCTION e¢ CURVED WINDSHIELD with PANORAMIC 
VISIBILITY ° LONGEST, HEAVIEST CAR IN ITS FIELD, with 
WIDEST TREAD @ 5-INCH WIDE-BASE WHEELS plus LOW PRESSURE 
TIRES @ EXTRA ECONOMICAL TO OWN—OPERATE—MAINTAIN 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


FIRST FOR QUALITY / } f ] BW ( | ] nic y| AMERICA’S CHOICE 
AT LOWEST COST UL Hil LP) \ if 1 ) | r! ll FOR 18 YEARS 
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Love reaches full bloom among the seals 
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Silent Partners 


aw enthusiasts who came out to 
the pasture farm to see the great 
Exterminator, long after he had re- 
tired from the track, were amazed to 
see him trotting well behind a scrawny, 
undersized pony whose racing activi- 
ties had always been confined to the 
exercise track. But to those who knew 
the Derby winner in his racing heyday, 
the sight of Exterminator trailing his 
old friend and stablemate, Peanuts, 
came as no great surprise. For in the 
days when Exterminator was Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 horse, winning 50 out of 100 
official starts, he and Peanuts were not 
only inseparable, but restless and sulky 
when kept apart. Now, Exterminator, 
by running behind his companion of 
16 years’ standing in a friendly race, 
was only demonstrating his sincere af- 
fection for an old pal. 

Animals are hardly the _ isolated, 
lonely creatures of popular conception. 
Often they are as gregarious as hu- 
mans, with the same needs for com- 
panionship and with a complicated set 
of social relationships. 

Animal society, however, is not al- 
ways polite. In the Bronx Zoo in New 
York, the lioness Zambesi and the ti- 
gress Ranee, each four years old, share 
the same cage. Raised together from 
the time they were wobbly legged cubs 
taking nourishment from the zookeep- 
er’s bottle, Zambesi and Ranee are to- 
day inseparable. 

Zambesi, inclined to bossiness, likes 
to bully and bluster at her larger, 
quieter friend. With admirable re- 
straint, Ranee tolerates Zambesi’s nips 
and nudges for a time, then she lifts a 
massive paw and clouts the lioness 
smartly across the snout. Whereupon 
Zampesi retires to a corner of the cage 
for an appropriate period of sulking 
self-sympathy. After a while, however, 
she rejoins her friend and harmony 
reigns once more in the big cats’ house. 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


-WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


THE ESSAYS OF 


Shakespeare « Bacon 


All 37 Plays « Comedies, Tragedies, 
Histories and Poems 


veRY word of Shakespeare — every delightful 

comedy, stirring tragedy, thrilling historical 

; every lovely poem and sonnet—yours com- 

e in this beautiful 1312-page volume. So deep 

d d Shakespeare see into the hearts of all of us that 

is more alive today than he was over three 
hundred years ago! 


On Love, Truth, Friendship, Riches 
and 54 Other Fascinating Subjects 


IR FRANCIS BACON’S surpassing intellect laid the 

groundwork of science and philosophy for gen- 
erations. Anyone in search of a practical philosophy 
of life can do no better than to read these immortal 
essays. Both these De Luxe volumes—Shakespeare 
and Bacon—are now yours free, as membership 
gifts from the Classics Club. 


Why the Classics Club Offers You These 2 Books Free 


\\" ILL YOU accept these two volumes as membership 

gifts from the Classics Club? You are invited to 
today... and to receive on approval beautiful edi- 
ot the world’s greatest masterpieces. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A : 1e ‘‘classic’’ is a living book that will never grow 
r sheer fascination it can rival the most thrilling 
ee hy have the truly great books become ‘‘classics’’? 

1use they would not have lived unless they were 
hey would not have been read unless they were in- 

To be interesting they had to be easy to under- 
i me those are the qualities characterizing Classics 
ections: readability, interest, simplicity. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


Will you accept a Trial Membership? With your first 
Sook will come an advance notice about future selections. 
1 reject any book you do not wish. You take only 
ones you want. No money in advance; no member- 
sup fees. You may cancel membership any time. 
Mail this Invitation Form now. Publishing costs are 
sing, This price — and FREE copies of 


Be 


BS unless you respond promptly. THE CLASSICS 
LUB, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Gat 62 an ee eee ee SS eee 


Walter J. Black, President SW 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me, FREE, the beautiful 2-volume De Luxe 
Classics Club Editions of The Complete Works 
of SHAKESPEARE and BACON'S ESSAYS, 
together with the current selection. 

I am not obligated to take any specific num- 
ber of books and I am to receive an advance 
description of future selections. Also, I may 
reject any volume before or after I receive it, 
and I may cancel my membership any time. 





For each volume I decide to keep I will send 
you $2.89, plus a few cents mailing charges. 
(Books shipped in U.S.A. only.) 

Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


State 








City 


Ce one one ae oe ee ee ee ee ee oo oe oo 


(if any) 

















Success Story 


yore LEWIS, not yet 24, has already (no scripts, no writers) has captivated 
played night clubs from Los Angeles’ — supper club-goers, and My Friend Irma, 
Slapsie Maxie’s to New York’s Copa- his first movie, presents his hilarious 
cabana, writing a new show-business antics, plus his singing partner, Dean 
success story. His fresh, zany humor Martin, to an even greater audience. 
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FREE — THIS SENSATIONAL NEW BEST-SELLER 
“LET LOVE COME LAST” by Taylor Caldwell, 


author of ''This Side of Innocence"’ and ‘'Dynasty of Death"’ 


E didn’t believe in love—but he wanted to marry a 

woman who was worthy to be mistress of his 
She de- 
spised the bargain he wanted to make—but accepted the 
on his own terms. Was it a sin to marry 
this man? Could she ever be happy in thinking Jove 
could come last? Here’s Taylor Caldwell’s greatest nov- 
“This Side of Innocence,” 
which sold 2,000,000 copies! Publisher's edition, $3.00. 


mansion and mother of his future children! 


fantastic “deal” 


el—more powerful than 


OF THESE NEW 


Ow 


DINNER AT ANTOINE’S 
By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


The famous author of ‘“‘Came A 
Cavalier’? writes another magnifi- 
cent story of romance and violent 
passion in the ‘‘wickedest city in 
the world’! Pub. edition, $3.00. 
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BEST-SELLERS 


WITH MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE LITERARY GUILD 


WHY WE MAKE THIS UNUSUAL OFFER 

Yes, we want to send you BOTH of these brand- 
new best-sellers FREE with membership in the 
Literary Guild. The publishers’ editions would cost 
you $6.00, but you may have them as a Membership 
Gift simply by mailing the coupon! 

‘hen, as a member, each month during the year 
you will receive your copy of ‘‘Wings,”’ the Guild’s 
book-review magazine which describes selections. 
You do not have to accept a book every month; if 
you don’t want a selection, simply return the form 
provided and specify an alternate book, or indicate 
you do not want any book that month. Your only 
membership obligation is to purchase four selec- 
tions, or alternates, within a year — and you pay 
only $2.00 (plus delivery) for each instead of the 
publishers’ prices of $3.00 to $3.50! 

SEND NO MONEY-JUST THE COUPON. You 
will also receive a free ‘‘Bonus’’ Book (volumes 
which retail at up to $5.00) for each four selections 
you purchase. Membership thus saves you up to 50% 
of your book dollars and you get the new books you 
don’t want to miss. No wonder the Guild is the 
world’s largest book club, with almost a million 
members! Why not start your membership now 
with the current selection and receive your TWO 
FREE books by mailing the coupon today! 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 


OCTOBER, 1949 


Mail This Coupon 


TWO BOOKS FREE mecnnee 


Literary Guild of America, Inc., Publishers 
Dept. 1OCOR, Garden City, N.Y. 


Please send me at once ‘‘Let Love Come Last’ ] 
and “‘Dinner at Antoine’s’’ as a Membership 
Gift and enroll me as a member of the Literary 
Guild, beginning with the current Guild book 
as my first selection for only $2.00. Send me | 
Vings’’ every month so I can decide whether 
or not I want to receive the Guild selection de- I 
scribed. My only obligation is to accept four 
selections, or alternates, per year at only $2.00 
each (plus shipping charge), regardless of the 
higher prices of the publishers’ editions. For 
each four Guild books I accept, I am entitled 
to a Bonus Book without charge. I 


Mr. I 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Street and No. 


..Zone..... State... 
Age, if 
under 21 


$2.20; 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 
be ee | 


$7 


City 


j Occupation 


Price in Canada, 
L. =e ee ee oe 























Ralston Crosbie Young, Redcap No. 42 
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Parish 


in a Station 


ALSTON CROSBIE YOUNG, Redcap No. 
42 at Grand Central Station in 
New York, helps passengers by carrying 
luggage and by lifting spiritual bur- 
dens. His now-famous ““Track 13” serv- 
ices have brought comfort to troubled 
travelers from all parts of America. 

Back in 1944, having heard about 
other informal prayer groups, Young 
began conducting meetings in an empty 
coach. Seeking divine aid, the group 
talked about the problems they faced. 
Other people, of all faiths, came to 
listen. They stayed to be convinced. 

Once, a man named Johnson came 
to Track 13 to pray for his sick brother. 
The others prayed with him. Johnson 
came back a second time, and a third. 
He told Young and the others that he 
felt they were doing more for his broth- 
er than anything else. They were filled 
with humble thanks. 

Johnson’s faith grew with each visit: 
he began to hope for a complete recov- 
ery. Then, suddenly, his brother died. 

‘That did it,” Young said. “Mr. 
Johnson was through with us—and 
worse—with God.” 

Months went by, and the group 
never forgot Johnson in their prayers. 
But Young was deeply affected by the 
incident. Then, one day when he was 
depressed, he walked slowly down to 
Track 13. There was Johnson! 

**T suddenly realized I had been ask- 
ing God to give me something,” John- 
son told him later. “I had never once 
tried to give Him something in return. 
You can’t deal with God that way.” 

Young went back on duty with a 
fortified inner peace. ‘‘You know,” he 
said, ““Grand Central Station is a par- 
ish—a big one and a good one. I 
wouldn’t trade my job here for any in 
the world.” —Adapted from Guideposts. 
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Chore men want the 


De Litre you MIDWAY 


The finest of fine—that’s Jockey Mid- 
way, De Luxe. 

Made of top-quality Durene* yarn, 
Jockey Midway, De Luxe, is unequalled 
foreveryday comfort...softer, smoother, 
longer wearing. More absorbent, too. 
And it has all those famous Jockey 
features—no-gap opening, protective 
cradled pouch, smooth seams, Jong-last- 
ing waistband—that give you real he-man 
comfort. Look for the ‘““Y-Front” on the 
garment— it’s your assurance that you're 
getting the famous Coopers product. 

Ask your Jockey dealer for De Luxe 
Jockey, also available in brief style, ideal 
for active sport. Ask, too, for Jockey 
Contoured Shirts to match. If you pre- 
fer one-piece underwear comfort, you'll 
like Jockey Singleton. 


Be modern. . wear knit support underwear... 


insist on the Jockey * label 


it’s a brand...it’s a trademark...it’s made by 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


licensees: Canada, Moodies; British Isles, Lyle & Scott; Australia, 
Speedo; New Zealand, lane-Walker-Rudkin; Switzerland, 
Vollmoeller; Colombia, Ego; Italy, Sacit; France, Verdier, 
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Master of Tragedy 


affected by the war, stricken with a 
palsy that caused his hands to tremble 
so violently he could not write, he 


E TRAVELED with his father’s the- 
atrical company. He worked as an 
able-bodied seaman. He read, he lis- 
tened, he studied faces—and he wrote. 
Ultimately, dramatic masterpieces like 
The Hairy Ape and Mourning Becomes 
Electra secured Eugene O’Neill’s posi- 
tion as America’s greatest playwright. 
And then, suddenly, there was only 
silence from his brooding pen. Deeply 
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withdrew from the theatrical world. 

Then, one wintry night in 1946, 
Eugene O’Neill returned to the Ameri- 
can theater. The Iceman Cometh, his first 
Broadway play in 12 years, presaged 
a new beginning for the gaunt master 
of tragedy and poetic drama. 
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DOES GREASE COME OFF 
WHEN YOU TOUCH YOUR HAIR? 


Don’t plaster your hair down with greasy, sticky products 
which cover hair and scalp with a dirt-catching ‘scum,’ 

Use Kreml Hair Tonic! It keeps hair so neatly groomed yet never 
feels greasy. No grease comes off. Krem] never 

clogs the pores. Your hair and scalp always 


feel so delightfully clean. 
KEEPS HAIR PERFECTLY IN PLACE 
WITHOUT GREASY GOO! 


There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to keep hair neatly in place, 
yet Kreml grooms hair so 
naturally people think that 
handsome lustre is your very 
own. It’s also wonderful to 
remove dandruff flakes, to 
lubricate dry hair and dry 
scalp. Change to Kreml today! 


KREML 


Shor QUE 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. D 























IMPORTANT: Don't fail to try the new Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 
never dry your hair as so many cream and liquid shampoos which contain drying detergents do. 
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Where Are ‘They Now? 


HEN JIM JEFFRIES (right) won the 

heavyweight crown from old Bob 
Fitzsimmons in 1899, he was ready for 
all comers, and on November 3 he was 
matched with Tom Sharkey, the Fight- 
ing Sailor, at Coney Island. For 25 
grueling rounds they traded blows. But 
with the final bell, both contestants, 
weary and ring-marked, walked to their 
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corners, and Jeffries was still champion. 

Recently, the two battlers met on a 
nation-wide radio hookup and relived 
the drama of that fateful night. Now, 
half a century after the epic struggle, 
both live quietly in California, Jeffries 
tending his farm, Sharkey working in 
near-by Albany. The smell of resin and 
leather is far behind them. 
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nitial Buckles by Paris 


New and brilliant is this custom crafted buckle by ‘“Paris’’*. The highly 
polished block initial is mounted on a very masculine, modern tongue 
buckle. The belt is genuine top grain cowhide bridle with a highly 
polished Cordo finish—smooth, supple, and long wearing. Add 
this smart “‘Paris’”’ combination to your accessory wardrobe, 
“Paris” Buckle illustrated $1.50—others from $1 to $5.00, 
“Paris” Belt $2.00—many others from $1.50 up to $10.00. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.—A Product of A. Stein & Company, Chicago— New York— Los Angeles 


aa >? 
ops or your trousers 


PARIS BELTS © SUSPENDERS + GARTERS 
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Oven and mill, symbols of yesterday 
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Pompeu, 


City of Doom 


HE CITY OF Pompeii was a glittering 

jewel in the crown of the Roman 
Empire. Men came there to see the 
dramas of the Greeks re-enacted in its 
theaters. They overflowed the vast am- 
phitheater, scene of gladiatorial combat, 
though it held 20,000 people—the pop- 
ulation of all Pompeii. They viewed 
its great forum with awe, marveled at 
the roads and stately architecture. 

Senators and generals, patricians 
from all the Empire came to Pompeii 
to live. The great orator Cicero built a 
villa at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, 
and his letters were filled with glowing 
tributes to the place. 

Then one day, without warning, the 
earth trembled. Temples older than 
the oldest inhabitant crumbled, pin- 
ning worshipers to the heaving earth. 
When the tremors subsided, Pompeians 
set about the herculean task of rebuild- 
ing their city. Stone by stone the great 
metropolis grew again. 

But the shadows were lengthening 
over Pompeii. On a dark day in Roman 
history, Vesuvius, the mountain that 
looked down on Pompeii, belched 
flame and smoke. The sky grew black; 
burning lava flowed down the moun- 
tain’s shuddering side. Thousands fled, 
but others were never again to leave 
the doomed city. When the gray, silt- 
like ash settled, it encased them against 
the ancient stones for all time. 

Now there was no one to rebuild the 
ruins. The years passed and the very 
location of Pompeii was forgotten as 
barbarians swept out of the North and 
overwhelmed the Roman Empire. 

Then, more than 1,500 years later, 
men laying a water conduit stumbled 
onto the ruins. Slowly the story of the 
buried city came to light—a city of 
antiquity that gave to the modern 
world a tragic story of yesterday. 
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Give someone a Zippo... then watch 


them fall in love at first light! 


Zippo never fails to make a hit 
because it never fails to work. 


‘*Town and Country’’. 
Choice of 8 designs en- 


GIFT IDEA! A Zippo engraved with 
signature, initials, or handwritten mes- 
graved and hand-painted sage. Only $1 extra. Ask your dealer 
in brilliant colors: Pheas- or write Zippo for FREE brochure. 
ant, Mallard, Geese, Tells about engraving service ... 
Horse, Setter, Sloop, i shows many other models with prices. 
Trout, Lily Pond. $7.50. 


Plain case. Satiny brush- 
finish chrome $3. High- 
polish chrome $4. Sterling 
Silver $15, plus tax. 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED! 
© 1949, ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA. 
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Though brave men shudder in a den- A logical explanation of how equipment 
tist’s chair, a child is apt to be curious. works helps the treatment go smoothly. 


Sometimes the buzz of the drill or a Modern dentists admit that there may 
twinging nerve will bring bitter tears. be pain, but new methods eliminate fear. 


Fun at the Dentist’s 





M*Y ADULTS are reluctant about goal, the dentist successfully diverts his 
visiting the dentist, but the natural younger patients and proves that “‘this 
curiosity and confidence of children won't hurt a bit.’’ With picture books, 
often makes them better patients. squeaking rubber mice and intriguing 
For years, science has been moving demonstrations of his equipment, an 
toward the Shangri-La of dentistry— understanding dentist can gain not only 
painless treatment. Now, close to that a trusting patient but a firm friend. 
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LITTLE LULU 


Quit showing off — X7eenex’ pops-up too! 


Little Lu/lv says: FOR A WHALE OF A GOOo BUY 
IN TISSUES — BUY KLEENEX TISSUES. ONLY KLEENEX 
LETS YOU PULL JUST ONE DOUBLE TISSUE AT A TIME 
(NOT A HANOFUL,) — AND UP POPS ANOTHER. 


Wr mM. REG U.S PAT OFF, 
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The Alphorn Echoes in the Alps 


A Quechua Indian Plays the Siku 


Music in the Mountains 


a IN THE Swiss Alps long years 
ago, there lived a lonely shepherd 
boy who longed for a friend to share 
his vigils. One night, he beheld three 
wizened old men, each holding a glass. 
The first said: ‘‘Drink this liquid and 
you shall be victorious in battle.” 
The second said: “Drink this liquid 
and you shall have countless riches.” 
The last man said: “‘I offer you the 
happiness of music—the Alphorn.” 
The boy chose the third glass. Next 
day, he came upon a great horn, ten 
feet in length. When he put his lips to 
it, a beautiful melody floated across 
the valley. He had found a friend... 
So goes the legend of the Alphorn’s 
origin. Known in the ninth century, it 
was used by herdsmen to call cattle, 
for the sonorous tones echoed across 
the mountain sides. And even today, 
on a quiet summer evening, its music 
can be heard floating among the peaks. 
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I ANOTHER mountain range, across 
the Atlantic from the Alps, live the 
Quechua Indians, whose strange music 
is a symbol of a memorable past. The 
Quechuas were once part of the highly 
civilized Inca Empire. After the Span- 
ish conquerors destroyed the Incas’ 
culture, the Quechuas persevered in 
strongholds high in the Andes. 

Today, still living in the jungle- 
matted mountains of South America, 
they are a cheerful, colorful group. On 
their village Saint’s day—the birthday 
of the patron saint—bands of six to 
ten pipers gather to play the siku, a 
lilting music-maker of cane pipes. 

But the big celebration comes on 
Bolivia’s Independence Day. Then the 
competition is so intense that there is 
sometimes less music than boasting. 
With several bands and countless danc- 
ers participating, the result is a happy 
blending of music and dancing feet. 
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Look for the Magic Inset 








Yume U.S. PAT. OFF 


BRASSIERES 
THE LIFT THAT NEVER LETS YOU DOWN 


Another Hickory Success 
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\ 
THE LIFT THAT NEVER LETS YOU DOWN 


For the curves you crave, wear a dainty ‘“‘Perma:lift’’* 
Bra—the magic bra preferred by smart women every- 
where. Guaranteed to give you lasting healthful sup- 
port, there’s no straining pull on your shoulder straps. 
The magic cushion insets gently support your breasts 
from below, never lose that support through countless 
washings and wear. Deftly fashioned of satin, broad- 
cloth or nylon, there’s a new ‘“‘Perma:lift’’ Bra style 
just perfect for you. Be expertly fitted today. For 
sports and dress—$1.25 to $4, at your favorite store. 
For a slim trim figure, enjoy the exclusive comfort of ‘“‘Permaelift’’ 
Girdle—‘‘No Bones About It— Stays Up Without Stays.” 
*** Perma-lift’’ and ‘* Hickory’’ are trade marks af A. Stein & Co. (Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.) Chicago 



























in Vermont 


ONG AGO, the valleys of Wales were 
green, the air clean and sweet. Then 
the Industrial Revolution came to Brit- 
ain and gray coal dust darkened the 
countryside. Soon, factories blotted out 
the gentle hills and stifled the freedom 
which the people had cherished, Dis- 
heartened, they sought a place where 
the valleys still were green. Across the 
ocean, in a quiet corner of Vermont 
known as Poultney, they found it. 

Settled by fighting woodsmen who 
were to become heroes of the American 
Revolution, Poultney has remained a 
modest New England village. By-passed 
in the sweep of mechanization, even to- 
day its people number only 1,400. 

In the Poultney slate quarries, the 
Welsh immigrants went to work with a 
will, for mining had furnished their live- 
lihood in the Old Country. They built 
homes, and a white clapboard church, 
and the green world of trees and fields 
was theirs. 

A tightly knit group, the Welsh of 
Poultney grew and prospered in their 
adopted land until now they feel they 
have always been here. Yet they still 
retain the customs and traditions of 
Wales. Bits of lace worn under the hats 
of womenfolk remain a source of family 
pride since, in most homes, these are 
the same lace caps once worn by great- 
grandmother. On festive occasions, the 
whole community dons the costumes 
that originated in Wales two centuries 
ago. Church services are conducted in 
Welsh, and Welsh songs are sung by 
the famed Welsh Male Chorus. 

Few people now living in Poultney 
have ever been in Wales, yet traces of 
Old World accent are not uncommon. 
Americans all, the Welsh of Vermont 
have never forgotten their fathers’ cul- 
ture, and pride in the past is still trans- 
mitted from one generation to the next. 
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rare Women stay young 


American women are willing to try 
modern things and modern ways. 
They really want and demand improve- 
ments, and this is true especially in 
the field of monthly sanitary protec- 
tion, where millions have rushed to 
adopt Tampax. This compact little 
product takes the place of the whole 
bulky belt-pin-pad arrangement which 
has been a familiar bug-a-boo for gen- 
erations. 

Tampax is quite different really, 
because it is an snternal absorbent in- 
vented by a doctor for this special 
purpose. Made of pure surgical cotton 
compressed in efficient applicators, 
Tampax is easy to insert and you do 
not even feel it when in place. No odor 
forms. Chafing is impossible. No 
wrinkling or bulging under dresses. 
Even disposal ceases to be a prob- 
lem, for Tampax is as tiny as it is 
wonderful! 
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longer 
in America 


You feel so free with Tampax! 
Why not start using it this very 
month? Buy at drug or notion coun- 
ter in 3 absorbency-sizes: Regular, 
Super, Junior. An average month's 
supply fits into your purse; also 4 
months’ economy box. Look for 
Tampax Vendor inrestroomsthrough- 
out the United States. Tampax In- 
corporated, Palmer, Mass. 


Accepted for Advertising by 
the Journal of the American Medical Association 
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Gold Carrier 


Old Titan 


O* JANUARY 29, 1870, the No. 1 en- 
gine of the Virginia & Truckee 
Railroad puffed out of Virginia City, 
Nevada, inaugurating a short-haul serv- 
ice destined to become one of the most 
glamorous in U. S. history. 

When three mining magnates gained 
control of the fabulous Comstock Lode, 
their bullion shipments were held up 
by prohibitive freight rates. So they 
built their own railroad—the 50-mile 
Virginia & Truckee. 

In the days when the Comstock veins 
yielded a fortune a day, the orange- 
colored trains which plied the circui- 
tous route from Virginia City to Reno 
became the country’s richest line. 

With the passing of the frontier, 


Ghost Train 


of the Rails 


the Virginia & Truckee began a slow 
but inexorable decline. The mineral 
wealth of the Comstock had given it 
life, and when the gold and silver be- 
gan to give out, so did the railroad. 

Railroad historians like Lucius Beebe 
and Charles Clegg, who did a book on 
the V & T, still maintain a sentimental 
interest in the old titan of the rails. But 
in recent years the major source of 
revenue has been the movie studios, 
whose railroad sequences in Wells Fargo, 
Union Pacific and Jesse James were made 
on the Nevada line. On January 3 of 
this year, the line’s Board of Directors 
petitioned to retire the old .cars. Soon, 
another symbol of the brawling West 
will fade into romantic legend. 





H. Freligh from Black Star, 


Photos: Page 6, W. 
“ aramount Pictures; 
Guild; 14, Brown Brothers and Culver Service 
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Ideal 


Is 
First 


IN 

THE 
EDUCATIONAL 
FIELD, 

T00! 


FOR 
SCHOOLS 
ONLY 
ideal's coupon book will 
save you nearly 10% on 


your film rentals. Write 
now for full details. 
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Yes, the world’s largest 16mm motion picture 
film library (more than 5,000 films), can serve 
every school film need, too . . . from offices in 
23 key cities. Each office has a vast library of 
educational films from the major educational 
film producers, including: 


Coronet Instructional Films ¢ Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica Films ¢ Knowledge Builders * Young 
America @ March of Time ¢ Vocational Guidance 
Films ¢ British Information Service ¢ Films of 
the Nation. 


So—whatever your 16mm film requirements 
—educational, entertainment or religious films 
: for everv age level, for every audience 
type . . . contact your nearest Ideal office today. 


ALL Ideal educational films are quickly and 
easily obtainable on convenient rental plans at 
lowest possible cost. For a complete catalog of 
all Ideal films and the address of the Ideal office 
nearest you, write to: 


[deal Pictwres conorsnos 


28 EAST 8th STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Coronet’s Family Shopper 


OST LAYMEN are wary of such impon- 
derables as electricity. Now, a de- 
tachable plug that clamps on wire with 
absolute safety brings you heat, light or 
music without a need for tools or tape. 


7HEN JUNIOR graduates to the dinner 
‘table, he rates a special tray. At- 
tached to the big table with a twist of a 
knob, it insures safety and neatness by 
bringing the table down to Junior’s size. 


m= MosT frying pans, this one has 
a special leakproof valve. Hold it 
over a jar, press the lever and all grease 
saving grease, time, and a 
after-dinner scrubbing. 


drains off, 
great deal of 


AVE YOU ever wished that brass and 
bronze didn’t tarnish? Sprayed with 

this plastic film, they won’t. Countless 
items can be protected by a noncorro- 
sive coat that dries within three minutes. 


None 


by iii! Am) 


THE ONE COAT 
FLUID LINOLEUM 


i you can “paint” linoleum on 
your kitchen floor. This preparation 
—in four shades—can be brushed or 
sprayed on, dries from the inside out, 
and looks and feels like real linoleum. 


~ 


F YOU HAVE ever grumbled about cold 
toast, this tray is for you. It main- 
tains a 200-degree temperature, which 
means warm snacks for family mem- 
bers who have to eat at separate hours. 





Family 


26 to Coronet 


For answers to all shopping queries send stamped self-addressed envelope 
Shopper Department, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1 IL 
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“That Formfit Look’ 


You | Love that Lift! 


Life Bra is tailored to fit! To LIFT, MOLD, CORRECT, HOLD, all at 
one time. You'll love the way this most popular of all bras 
makes you look...the way it makes you feel...the high, wide 

and beautifully rounded natural line it gives you. Be 


fitted and see, at any of the better stores. Remember 
—more women wear Formfit than any other make. 
X \ fe F oa a 
Life Bras from $1.25 
~ s \ 
¥ XS EN THE FORMFIT COMPANY, CHICAGO, NEW YORK 


ao 
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TES ROSEN IOT COR TI 


STOCKINGS by 


MOJ U D be FASHION HARMONY COLORS 


And there’s LINGERIE by Mojud, too... for beauty above your hemline 








by CONSTANCE J. FOSTER and 
DR. O. SPURGEON ENGLISH, 


(Professor of Psychiatry, Temple Unitversity 
Medical School) 


sd “CAN YOU LOVE?” is a simple 
and understandable question. Yet 
a great many people are startled 
when they hear it. 

“Of course | love my children!” 
they will say. “Of course I love my 
husband (or wife)!’ 

Their wonderment is not surpris- 
ing, because a lack of genuine love 
in close personal relationships is so 
unthinkable that most of us never 
question it. But is it, indeed, so un- 
thinkable? Do we really under- 
stand the true meaning of love? 

To get the answers, let us pay 
brief visits to several different 
homes whose members are entirely 
normal people and quite certain that 
they love each other. These are 
average American families — the 
kind that you can find in any 
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average community or neighbor- 
hood. Except for the names, there 
is nothing fictitious about them or 
the problems they face. 

We will start with the Ed- 
wardses, who own a neat white 
house in a pleasant suburb. Bob 
Edwards is known to everyone as 
a doting husband and father. He 
gives his wife and children every- 
thing. Madge has the latest devices 
to make housekeeping easier. The 
youngsters’ bikes and toys are the 
envy of their playmates. 

But Bob Edwards is one of those 
men whose home is his castie. In- 
side its four walls, he sits on a self- 
made throne. His dinner must be 
on the table promptly at 6 o'clock, 
even if Madge has to break up a 
bridge game in order to prepare it 
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in time. Otherwise he either sulks 
or makes a scene. 

The children must account to 
him for every moment of their day, 
every penny of their allowances. 
When he is in the house, they 
spend their time “looking up to 
Father,’ keeping him placated, 
making him feel important. 

Bob must really love her, Madge 
sighs, because once, when things 
became too unpleasant and she 
threatened to leave, he broke down 
and sobbed that he couldn’t live 
without her. So Madge stayed. 

Now it is true that Bob couldn't 
live without her, but for a different 
reason than either of them sus- 
pects. It isn’t love. It is the need to 
dominate. Bob keeps his family 
locked in a glorified cage and gives 
them everything except the one 
thing they most want and need 
the right to lead their own lives. 

Now let us skip aeross town and 
look in on the Merrills. Kay is one 
of those self-sacrificing mothers who 
never think of themselves. She 
goes without a permanent so Ruth 
can have art lessons. She wears old 
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house dresses in order to send Betty 
to dancing school. Her husband 
and children feel a little uncom- 
fortable in the cloying atmosphere 
of her devotion. But it would seem 
ungrateful to protest. 

‘‘She does so much for us that 
the least we can do is the 
theme song of their captivity. 

But does Kay really love her 
family? Is the complete abnegation 
of self such proof of a great and 
noble love as we would like to 
think? Ned Merrill sometimes won- 
ders. He would like Kay to look 
better. And he has a suspicion that 
her occasional irritability has some- 
thing to do with her playing martyr 
and finding the role not quite re- 
warding enough. 

And what about the party now 
in progress at the Wayne house in 
the next block? The Waynes are 
announcing Linda’s engagement to 
Andy Cameron, rising young law- 
yer with a bright political future. 
Linda smiles and twists the dia- 
mond ring on her finger. She is 
dreaming about what the years 
ahead hold for her. Mrs. Andrew 
Cameron, wife of the District At- 
torney ... Mrs. Andrew Cameron, 
wife of the Congressman. 

Meantime Andy, in his law of- 
fice, has taken Linda’s picture from 
his desk and is looking at it closely. 
Yes, he couldn’t have picked more 
wisely. Linda has everything — 
looks, figure, poise, social graces. 
A man who will be dependent on 
voters needs such a wife, Andy 
grins complacently. 

Linda and Andy will make a 
handsome couple when they stand 
at the altar. But one member of 
the wedding party will be con- 
spicuous by his absence—the boy 
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with the bow and arrow, Cupid. 
For there is no love, sexual or other- 
wise, in a marriage of this sort, 
based on ambition and dictated by 
expediency. 

Years later the bored, beautiful 
wife of a prominent political leader 
will be complaining of obscure 
aches and pains for which medical 
specialists can find no_ physical 
causes. And the handsome husband 


may be wondering why, in spite of 


all his successes, life is so stale and 
unprofitable. ... 


gave ARE MANY drives and needs 
which we commonly mistake for 
a genuine Capacity to give and re- 
ceive love. Today, we are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of the 
world’s desperate need for more 
love in human relationships. With- 
out love in generous amounts in 
early years, children grow up emo- 
tionally impoverished and psychi- 
cally underprivileged, no matter 
how many material things they have. 

These children become, in turn, 
the unloving adults who can only 
carp and criticize, bear grudges, 
nurse intolerance, and fail to un- 
derstand or cooperate with others. 
They are our frigid wives, our 
impotent husbands, our harsh par- 
ents, our chronically sick patients, 
our alcoholics, neurotics and the 
lunatic fringe. 

In seeking the true meaning of 
love, it is a difficult job to uncover 
your own self-deceptions and see 
through them to your real motives. 
We all have elaborate systems for 
keeping ourselves fooled in the 
interest of maintaining a good 
opinion of ourselves. We explain 
our tendency to manipulate others 
as being due:to our better knowl- 
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edge of what is good for them. Yet 
we can never be capable of genuine- 
ly loving another person as long as 
we cherish illusions about the rea- 
sons for our love. 

Watch Jane Henderson-on a 
pleasant summer afternoon at the 
beach. She has scrimped and saved 
all year, giving up needed new 
clothes and tickets for the concerts 
in order to afford a month’s vaca- 
tion for the family. 

‘‘Jane puts us all to shame,”’ her 
friends admit ruefully. “‘She’s such 
a wonderful mother. The children 
are never off her mind.” 

No one could deny that Jane’s 
small son and daughter occupy her 
every waking moment. Listen to 
her as she sits on the white sand. 

“Billy, hurry and get into the 
water while the sun is out!”’ 

A few minutes later she calls 
anxiously, ‘“‘Come out right away, 
Billy, before you get chilled!” 

Lucy is playing happily with 
other children when Jane insists that 
she put on her sweater. Reluctantly 
the child obeys. Soon Jane shouts to 
her to take it off, for fear she will 
become overheated. 

Jane honestly believes that her 
constant though jittery concern for 
her children is prompted by a deep 
love. Actually she manages in in- 
sidious little ways to keep them frus- 
trated. Seldom are they free from 
the intrusion of her anxious com- 
mands. Bill and Lucy are mere pup- 
pets, operated by Jane’s “loving”’ 
hands which pull the strings. 

The truth is that Jane is using her 
overconcern to mask her real feel- 
ings. Beneath her surface solicitude, 
she resents the children. Her first 
pregnancy occurred at a time when 
her teacher considered her ready 
































































to begin concert work. And, some 
years previously, she had _ been 
forced to abandon music temporar- 
ily to take care of an ailing mother. 

Her mother’s death made her 
feel guilty about her resentment and 
she buried it deeply. Now she is 
working out the same pattern in 
relation to her children. In short, 
Jane has made herself a doormat 
as a front for underlying hostilities 
which she dares not admit. 

There are several clues in Jane’s 
story to help you track down any 
counterfeit love that you may be 
passing off for the real thing. Look 
carefully at the results your love is 
accomplishing in your own life and 
the lives of those close to you. Does 
it free, strengthen and enrich them? 
Or is it inhibiting, crippling and 
destructive? 

Do you use love as a bribe or a 
weapon to manipulate others and 
gain your own ends? Are you too 
good, too uncomplaining, too will- 
ing to be the whipping boy for 
others? Conversely, are you too 
ready to blame someone else for 
your mistakes, too bossy, too in- 
clined to run others’ lives and per- 
mit them no freedom or privacy? 


‘UPPOSE WE DRAW a few verbal 
\ pictures of what real love should 
look like, as practiced either be- 
tween two adults or between parent 
and child. If you are indeed ca- 
pable of loving maturely and genu- 
inely you will— 

1. Wish to make the loved one 
grow and expand to be what he 
can be, rather than to control or 
coerce him into your image of what 
you think he should be. 

2. Want to share in the loved 
one’s responsibilities and pleasures. 
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comfort and emotional gratification 
to the loved one. 

4. Expect a broad, kindhearted 
usefulness in the loved one and re- 
joice with him in his achievements 
toward this end. 

5. Have the courage and self- 
respect to demand and get a little 
time, attention and pleasure for 
yourself, too. 

A genuine capacity to love means 
loving wholeheartedly and with full 
emotional consent, not blowing a- 
round like a weather vane with 
every change in the wind. Real love 
wishes neither to engulf, consume, 
possess, manipulate or ‘“‘use”’ others. 
Instead, it frees them to grow 
in their own way. It seeks union and 
yet preserves individuality. It be- 
longs and is still free. 

The person who knows how to 
love is responsible for all sorts of by- 
products that make life richer and 
more exciting. He spills over enthu- 
siasm that helps the world to get 
things done. He gives appreciation, 
without which we cannot do our 
best work. He embraces causes and 
interests that are bigger than him- 
self, and gives routine chores a 
shot-in-the-arm of zest and fun. 

If you are the sort of person who 
knows how to love genuinely, you 
know enough to indulge yourself a 
little, too. Since no one is naturally 
altruistic, a too-complete self-sacri- 
fice will eventually demand pay- 
ment in the coin of self-pity, posses- 
siveness and irritation. No martyr 
ever yet received proper thanks for 
his pains, and few of them are able 
to conceal their resentment. 

So give yourself a pat on the back 
now and then. Pamper yourself a 
little instead of wearing a horsehair 
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3. Desire to be a daily source of 
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shirt and passing your irritation to 
others. For you can be quite sure 
that if you can love only others, you 
cannot truly love any one at all. 
Today our hospitals are full of 
chronically sick people, and doc- 
tors’ waiting rooms are crowded 
with patients whose illnesses are 
largely emotional in origin. Di- 
vorce statistics, juvenile delinquen- 
cy, racial injustice and _ religious 
intolerance also bear witness to our 
emotional malnutrition. If we are 
ever to have a real brotherhood of 
man on this planet, it must start 


















with every girl and boy buying an 
engagement ring, every parent 
bringing a newborn baby home 
from the hospital, every wife flavor- 
ing meais for her family with love 
as well as with other spices, every 
husband not only making a living 
but learning to live as well. 

There are many factors that enter 
into understanding the complicated 
problems of living in today’s world. 
But the greatest of these is still the 
thing we have least of—a genuine 
capacity for giving and receiving 
love maturely and generously. 


Ladies and Gentlemen— 





fe CHAIRMAN of the entertainment committee was addressing the 
club. ‘‘President Bill, and fellow Rotarians. Our speaker for today 
will cover a very important subject pertaining to our great cattle 
industry. He is a doctor, and also a rancher. I don’t know what kind 
of a doctor he is, but I know he is a good talker. I present Dr. Henry 


H. Schuster.”’ 


Dr. Schuster arose and bowed solemnly. Then, in a slow drawling 
voice, he said: “‘My friend says he doesn’t know what kind of a doctor 
I am. Well, Pll tell you. I’m one of the kind that doctors horses and 
cows, and cats and dogs. And this is the first time I’ve ever been intro- 


duced by one of my patients.” 


A. R. NININGER 


HE PRINCIPAL SPEAKER hadn’t made a public speech since college 


days. Extremely nervous, she prayed fervently she would 


rate as 


much applause as the speakers before her. She did, and felt elated. 
When she met her husband afterwards, she asked him how her talk 
had sounded. ‘‘Why, fine. I thought it was a good speech,” he assured 


her with false heartiness. 
*‘Look,” she said, suspiciously, 
was the matter.”’ 


“vou might just as well tell me what 


“Well, then,” he said hesitantly, “if you really want to know—when 


you sat down, you applauded for yourself.” 
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—LAURA ANDRAS 
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TREASURE 


by PAUL E. DEUTSCHMAN 


Spurred by the spirit of adventure and 
the dream of rich rewards, they go on 
seeking fabulous hoards of buried gold 


HAT WOULD You Do if y 
\ ceived a letter like this? 

Dear Sir: 

I found an old map which shows 
whére more than $5,000,000 in pi- 
rate gold is buried. The directions 
says it’s in “‘ye hammock of ye 
river.’ According to my calcula- 
tions, that means the south bank of 
the Magnolia River, here in Ala- 
bama, where it opens into Weeks 
Bay. I will give you one-half inter- 
est in all I[ find for $350, which I 
need now to buy digging tools with. 


Would you send $350? Would 
you invest in a pickax and visit 


Alabama yourself? Or would you 
throw the letter into a filing case? 

The U.S. Treasury Department, 
which each week receives dozens of 
letters concerning buried, stolen 
or otherwise strayed treasure, files 
them. These hopeful, sometimes- 
mysterious letters are answered 
briefly and somewhat discourag- 
ingly, and then filed under the title 
**Hidden Treasure.” 

If it were possible for you to go 
through this ‘‘Treasure-Trove’’ file, 
you would read about the undis- 
covered hoards of Blackbeard’s 
‘*Bride’s Chest”’ (millions in jewels, 
pieces of eight and bullion which 
the buccaneer showered on his 17- 
year-old bride, Prudence Lutrelle); 
the wrecked steamer Merida (which 
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reportedly sank in 1911 with part 
of Maximilian’s crown jewels and 
$5,000,000 worth of gold and silver 
belonging to the fleeing Mexican 
dictator, Porfirio Diaz); or the lost 
San Saba Mine (richest vein of sil- 
ver the Spanish conquistadores ever 
olimpsed). 

The setting is perfect for some 
obscure Treasury employee to pick 
out the best cache in the files, buy 
himself a spade and go treasure 
hunting. But, so far, none has done 
so. Anyone who has ever read even 
a handful of these letters can tell 
you that there’s much more to 
treasure hunting than meets the 
eve. First, no one knows for certain 
where the treasures are actually 
buried—despite all the seemingly 
authentic maps, deathbed contes- 
sions of former pirates, and notes 
in old family diaries. 

Take the case of just one of the 
many Captain Kidd treasure chests 


—that from the ship Quedagh Mer- 
chant (which he was forced to scuttle 
alter being driven into the Hudson 
River by a man-o’-war). Four sep- 


arate locations are suggested by 
letter writers for this one compara- 
tively small hoard. 

One theory is that the contents 


were scattered along the ‘‘shores of 


the Hudson highland’’; another 
claims it was buried in Turtle Bay 
(near the present site of New York’s 
United Nations headquarters, now 
under construction); a third, that 
it was jettisoned in Hellgate Chan- 
nel: and a fourth, that it lies under 
a tree on Gardiner’s Island, a pri- 
vately owned hunting preserve off 
Long Island’s eastern tip. 

Another difficulty is that even in 
cases where wrecks have actually 
been sighted or the cache scientifi- 
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cally localized to a small area, 
there is no assurance that you will 
find anything valuable after hours, 
weeks or a lifetime of digging or 
diving. For history books, old set- 
tlers’ tales and precious diaries can- 
not agree on what, if anything, the 
pirates had in their chests, priva- 
teers in their holds, and miners in 
their mines. 

Sometimes, even the pirates 
themselves didn’t seem to know. 
If you are a prospective treasure 
hunter, ponder this case for a while: 

An old man named Dusenberry 
turned up along the Gulf Coast 
shortly after the Civil War. Claim- 
ing to be a former pirate, he related 
a dramatic tale of how, as a youth, 
he, his captain and five fellow-pi- 
rates had rowed ashore and buried 
a treasure chest. Then the captain 
drew a brace of pistols and in the 
best Hollywood tradition began to 
shoot down his mates. Five pirates 
fell, but Dusenberry escaped. Now 
he was coming back for the treasure. 

Dusenberry had a tattered map, 
which revealed that the chest was 
buried in a 200-yard-wide area be- 
tween two houses. He found the 
houses and began digging. After 
eight years of shovel work, he found 
the chest, lifted it with feverish 
hands—and found it empty! 


YLASSIC EXAMPLE Of people not be- 
A ing able to agree on buried 
treasure concerns the celebrated 
British pay ship, Hussar, which sank 
in New York’s East River during 
the Revolutionary War. Since 1819 
there have been hundreds of tries 
at the Hussar, ranging all the way 
from small boys taking dives to sub- 
marine-inventor Simon Lake, who 
spent several hundred thousand 
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dollars devising a gadget called the 
Submarine Salvager, which would 
enable a man to walk from the 
salvage ship to the wreck. 

So far, these treasure hunters 
have come up with a pitcher and 
a pewter plate marked “‘Hussar’’— 
but that’s all. Yet letter writers still 
insist there is $5,000,000 worth of 
gold and silver coins aboard, de- 


spite the fact that historians attest 
no British ship ever carried such a 
valuable cargo during the entire 
Revolution! 


All treasure hunters, amateur 
and professional, are spurred on by 
impressive success stories. For in- 
stance, there is Death Valley Scot- 
ty, California desert rat who sup- 
posedly built himself a castle two 
miles from the nearest cactus bush 
with the proceeds of the lost Brey- 
fogle Mine. Or take the case of the 
retired businessman in Florida, 
whom we shall call “Smith.” 

For four nights, he dreamed of a 
Spanish grandee descending the 
stairs of Braden’s Castle, a deserted 
stone building on Florida’s West 
Coast. In the dream, Smith saw 
the Spaniard stumble through a 
darkened cellar, lift a stone slab in 
the floor and disappear into a sub- 
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terranean passage. Presently, he 
would reappear with a sack of gold 
coins. Smith finally decided to visit 
Braden’s Castle. There, sure 
enough, he found the cellar, the 
slab and the passageway. And he 
also found his treasure—coins and 
ingots worth enough to permit him 
to invest in several enterprises and 
give his son a $75,000 gift. 

Treasure hunters pore with bated 
breath over such tales. Consider the 
boy digging for clams off the shore 
of Lower California, who uncov- 
ered a trove worth $2,000,000; the 
Negro laborer, digging a drainage 
ditch in Florida, who found a chest 
filled with pirate treasure; the poor 
farmer whose hog, straying through 
the bush on Cuba’s Isle of Pines, 
uprooted five earthen jars full of 
gold coins. 

For every one of these hoards 
reported found, perhaps a dozen or 
more go unreported, because of the 
big chunk that must be paid in in- 
come taxes. Undoubtedly, there are 
many successful treasure hunters 
who melt down rare old collectors’ 
items into more easily disposed-of 
bullion, and sell it bit by bit to gold 
and silver dealers, rather than re- 
port the finds and pay taxes. 

Reading through the Treasury 
files, you run across delicious super- 
stitions and high-adventure tales 
that a treasure hunter finds irre- 
sistible. Typical is the story told by 
inhabitants of tiny Jewell Island in 
Casco Bay, Maine—one of Amer- 
ica’s favorite digging places because 
the bulk of Kidd’s treasure is re- 
puted to be buried there. 

According to the tale, a mysteri- 
ous Nova Scotian appeared on the 
island in the early 1900s. He 
claimed to have a chart, obtained 
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from a sailor in Newfoundland, 
showing where Kidd’s treasure was 
buried. Somehow, he got in touch 
with a Capt. Jonathan Chase, an 
old seafarer who had retired to live 
there, people claimed, after a life 
of piracy. 

One night the two men were seen 
walking down the beach. No one 
ever saw the Nova Scotian again. 
Soon afterward, natives found a 
creat hole dug on the island’s south- 
east shore and the imprint of what 
appeared to be a large chest in the 
near-by sand. A short distance 
away, hidden in the woods, a skel- 
eton was discovered. 

The opinion today is that the 
two men found the treasure, where- 
upon Chase murdered the stranger. 
For it is recalled that, shortly after- 
wards, the retired captain built a 
luxurious home, full of underground 
passageways and hidden rooms. 

Today, as the Treasury files also 
reveal, fortune hunting is becom- 
ing a big business. Private individ- 
uals or combines, able to spend 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
are turning up with every manner 
of scientific equipment guaranteed 
to remove all risk of failure from 
vour search. These big-timers use 
jeeps, planes, steam shovels, diving 
suits and sensitized meta! finders 
that their inventors claim can fer- 
ret out a gold coin at 40 paces or 
an iron chest at 40 fathoms. 

Probably the top question con- 
tained in today’s inquiring letters 
concerns these ‘‘sure-fire’’ devices. 
‘*Which is the best machine to use?” 


asks a Texas rancher, thinking of 


one Lafitte cache buried between 
the lower reaches of the Lavaca 
and Neches Rivers. ‘“‘Are 
these gold machines equipped with 
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junk, 


any of 


radar?” asks a Bronx businessman, 
thinking of the Hussar again. 

The Treasury Department is 
forced to tell them that no detect- 
ing machine exists for rare metals 
alone. But if you are interested in 
collecting old tin cans and assorted 
there are any number of 
metal finders you might investigate. 

No matter how discouraging the 
Department gets, it knows that men 
will labor much harder and longer 
digging for buried treasure than 
they will planting potatoes or lift- 
ing bales of cotton. The 154-year- 
old history of the ‘‘Money Pits” 
proves that. 

In 1795, three young canoeists 
discovered a peculiar clearing on 
Oak Island, in Nova Scotia’s Ma- 
hone Bay. Paddling closer, they 
noted an iron ring fastened to a 
rock. They went ashore and found 
a boatswain’s whistle and a copper 
coin bearing the date 1713. 


They began digging until they 
came to a Clearly defined shaft. 
At 10 feet, they struck a covering 
of oak, through which they broke 
with difficulty. At 20 feet, another 
layer. At 30, another. Then they 
tried to procure digging machin- 


ery, but local inhabitants fright- 
ened them off with tales of ghostly 
fires seen around the place, and 
strange unearthly cries. 

Since that day, literally thou- 
sands of people have come here to 
dig. They have wrestled through 
160 feet of stuff believed to be oak, 
spruce, cement and slate. They 
haven’t struck bottom yet, but they 
are certain that, once they do, there 
will be a great treasure waiting— 
probably Captain Kidd’s (although 
in saner moments they know Kidd 
had neither the men, the treasure 
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nor the time to warrant such an 
engineering job). What keeps a 
treasure hunter awake at night is 
the thought of the legendary hoards 
that have never been discovered. Be- 
sides the Merida and the Hussar, 
there are the 14 Spanish Plate 
Ships, laden with the wealth of the 
Incas, which sank off Long Cay, 
Florida, in the hurricane of 1715: 
the Santa Rosa, containing Monte- 
zuma’s ransom to Cortez; and hun- 
dreds of wrecks off Cape Hatteras, 
among them the steamer Central 
America, which had $2,000,000 in 
raw California gold aboard. 

In addition, there are the lost 
mines—San Saba (reputedly locat- 
ed on an old mission near San An- 
tonio, Texas, with $33,000,000 in 
silver bullion inside), Peg Leg in 
Arizona, Nigger’s Flat and Brey- 
fogle’s in California. Also, Santa 
Anna’s lost pay chest, Jesse James’ 
loot, and Steinheimer’s Millions 
(several dozen burro-loads of silver 
and gold that disappeared while 
en route from the Mexican border 
to St. Louis during the War for 
Texan Independence). 

Finally, there are the truly fab- 
ulous treasures of the ages, scat- 
tered the world over, about which 
even the strongest man cannot 





GROouP OF Midwestern busi- 
£\ nessmen and their wives were 
enjoying a conducted tour through 
Europe. One astounded male mem- 


ber of the group, looking into the 
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speak above a hoarse whisper—the 
Armada Galleon (the treasure ship 
that accompanied the Spanish Ar- 
mada), the lost mine of Tisingal, 
the Golden Books of the Mayas, 
and the 3,310-pound Golden Table 
of Bobadilla, which the royal gov- 
ernor of Hispaniola in Columbus’ 
last days had fashioned in order to 
discuss certain business matters 
with King Ferdinand and Queen 
Isabella of Spain. 

Certainly no one can blame the 
treasure hunter for refusing to stop 
dreaming when he knows that 
prizes like these still exist. However, 
the most intelligent treasure hunter 
I ever met was George Pons, an 
83-vear-old Alabaman, who was 
digging a posthole one day in his 
front yard and struck what ap- 
peared to be a cement tunnel. 

The local area had been a leg- 
endary hangout of pirates, and for 
vears the backwoods neighbors had 
been unearthing what George 
called ‘‘old pirate junk’’—rusted 
daggers, cutlasses, hand-wrought 
nails and the like. 

“What did you dig up?” I asked 
George some time afterward. 

“Dig up?” he snorted. “I stopped 
a-diggin’. I didn’t lose anything 
down there!” 






crater of the volcano Vesuvius, ex- 


claimed: ‘‘Gosh—it looks like Hell.”’ 


With an admiring smile, the 


guide replied: ““Oh, you Ameri- 
cans, you’ve been everywhere.”’ 
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IN LINE OF DUTY-——NO. 5 OF A SERIES 


(limbiny Avaunst Dea 


by RALPH H. MAJor, JR. 


In a tense drama high in the air, heroism triumphed over danger to save a life 


YCALING TALL BUILDINGS and dizzy 
he, flagpoles for pay is an occupa- 
tion to which few aspire. Yet, to 
28-year-old M. L. Harper, the job 
provided freedom, excitement and 
profit. The young painter, continu- 
ally streamlining his work, had de- 
vised a new rig of ropes and pulleys 
which he planned to test on a 
sizzling July day in 1946, when he 
was to paint the 365-foot radio 
tower of Station wsic in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 
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‘Are you sure you ought to go 
up?” his landlady asked anxiously, 
reminding Harper that he had just 
recovered from a stomach upset. 

“It’s a long climb, but it’s safe,” 
he replied. ‘‘Besides, I have a good 
life-insurance policy!” 

As Harper walked into wsic’s 
control station at 8 A. M., Engineer 


James Kerr said, ‘It’s a mighty hot 


day to paint.” 
**T would rather work up there,” 
Harper said, pointing to one of the 
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towers, ‘‘than swelter down here.” 

Up he clambered, from one nar- 
row metal spike to the other, until 
he reached the spindly top. There 
he fastened on his rig and lowered 
a painter’s ladder to a horizontal 
position beneath him. 

The sun blazed fiercely, but 
cool breezes fanned Harper. He 
painted one steel section after an- 
other, gradually lowering himself 
as he covered the crisscross spans. 
By 9 a. M. he had progressed 20 
feet from the tower’s top. 

Suddenly, as he resettled himself 
in his rig seat, the ladder slipped 
and plummeted to the ground. By- 
standers responded to his shouts 
and attached the ladder to a rope. 

Seconds later, an anguished 
scream froze workmen in their 
tracks. Squinting up at the tower, 
they saw a terrible sight. Harper 
had fallen; now he balanced pre- 


cariously on a thin crossbeam 30 
feet below his former perch. For- 
tunately, he had landed upright; 


had he struck on his back, he 
would have been killed instantly. 

Engineer Kerr quickly dialed the 
fire department and ambulance 
numbers. At the foot of the tower, 
men debated excitedly. How to res- 
cue Harper? 

One boy began to climb the nar- 
row spikes. But at 20 feet he got 
scared and backed down. 

Seconds dragged like hours, with 
Harper screaming, “I can’t hold on 
much longer!” 

Meanwhile, the emergency call 
from Kerr had reached Greens- 
boro’s Central Fire Station. Assist- 
ant Fire Chief M. D. Barnes 
jumped to his feet. ‘‘Henderson! 
Fortune!”’ he called. 

Upstairs, Fireman Charles Hen- 


derson was cleaning equipment. 
Near him was Capt. Roma Fortune. 
Both were veteran firemen, both 
had participated in previous res- 
cues. Scrambling into the emer- 
gency truck, the two sped to the 
radio station, five miles away. 
“We've got to climb up and get 
him, ’’said Fortune. “I'll try it first.”’ 

A cry of pain burst from Fortune 
as he grasped the first ladder spike. 
Electric current coursed through 
the structure; the fireman unwit- 
tingly had been a human conduc- 
tor. His hands were seared, but 
Fortune shook off help. Then, with 
a running start, he jumped to the 
first rung, avoiding simultaneous 
contact with steel and earth. 

Slowly, his tortured hands grip- 
ping sun-heated steel, Fortune 
made his way higher. He was 42, 
and his legs and lungs protested 
against the unaccustomed exertion. 
Yet he climbed on. 

Finally he reached the span, 310 
sickening feet from the ground, to 
which Harper had fallen. “I think 
I have some broken bones,” the 
painter muttered weakly. ‘‘ My stom- 
ach is crushed, too.”’ 

Fortune surveyed his prospects. 
He could not lower Harper straight 
down, alone, for the radio tower 
was studded with diagonal beams. 
So he called for Henderson to join 
him. Henderson, a 38-year-old six- 
footer, slung a coil of rope about 
his neck and began the 310-foot 
climb. A slight breeze had grown 
into a stiff wind. It tore at Hender- 
son’s clothes and brought blinding 
ears to his eyes. Suddenly, the tow- 
er began to sway. 

While Henderson was painfully 
climbing, Fortune moved on to the 
top, where he recovered Harper’s 
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ladder and ropes. And when Hen- 
derson reached Harper’s windy 
perch, Fortune was busily nudging 
the rig into position above the in- 
jured man. 

Henderson, his heart pounding, 
walked out on a slippery two-inch- 
wide beam. He teetered like a blind- 
folded tightrope performer before 
crouching by Harper’s side. 

Working furiously against time, 
the two passed a length of rope 
about Harper’s shoulders to pre- 
vent his falling. Then they maneu- 
vered the painter’s ladder beneath 
his body. Finally, Harper was bound 
securely by the ropes. As the last 
knots were tied, he fainted. 


Tt WORST PART Of the rescue lay 
ahead. The limp, unconscious 
body had to be lowered safely to 
the ground. The firemen decided 
that one would remain in the tower 
framework while the other climbed 
earthward. The man on top would 
release rope through pulleys; the 
other would help guide the painter 
through the labyrinth of steel. 

Like flies crawling on a candle, 
the three figures moved haltingly 
down the tower. Fortune stayed 
above, slipping the rope through 
his stinging hands. Henderson be- 
gan the downward trip, one hand 
clinging to the tower, the other eas- 
ing the injured man through the 
intricate steel network. 

Bystanders on the ground held 


Lady in 


their breath, eves fastened on the 
drama above. Minutes ticked into 
a quarter-hour, then into a half- 
hour. Still the figures were small 
specks against rigid, metal back- 
ground. A sudden jolt by the in- 


jured man and Fortune would be 


sent hurtling from his perch: one 
false step or a gust of wind would 
drop Henderson to his death. 

Now it was 45 minutes since the 
rescuers had begun their descent. 
And as they came lower, shouts 
of encouragement from the crowd 
died away. Ali were silent as the 
painter finally struck the earth, the 
rope coiling limply about his torn 
body. Henderson dropped to the 
ground beside him, and Fortune 
followed down the spiked ladder. 

A waiting ambulance rushed 
Harper to a hospital, where his 
multiple injuries were treated. 
Twenty days later he left the hos- 
pital, his body in a huge cast. 

Fortune and Henderson were of- 
ficially commended by the Greens- 
boro Fire Department. Later, Hen- 
derson was promoted to Fire Cap- 
tain and then superintendent of the 
city fire-alarm system. Last year, 
Fortune was appointed Chief of the 
Fire Department at Burlington, 
North Carolina. 

Both men shrugged off any men- 
tion of heroism. “After all,” one 
commented diffidently, ‘‘we could 
have refused. But a man’s life was 
at stake. So we did our duty.” 


ce 


Distress 


PARKER on a boring week-end party to a friend in 


weeny POROTHY 
the city: ‘Please send me a loaf of bread 
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and enclose a saw and file.” 


—Marcu McGINNIS 
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IN DEFENSE OF AMERICA 


by WALTER WINCHELL 


An ace reporter-commentator offers a stirring credo for keeping our nation great 


ISTORY RECORDs that Ben Frank- 
lin landed in Philadelphia 
nearly two-and-a-half centuries ago 


and walked up the street with a loaf 


of bread under each arm. He used 
the next 67 years of his life proving 
that at the very same time he also 
carried a printing press in his heart. 

Having no Congressional appro- 
priations at his disposal, Ben’s sole 
assets were that he knew what he 
wanted and he was willing to work 
to get it... He had an early grasp 
of fundamentals; he discovered that 
a wheel with two handles on it—a 
wheelbarrow—could be used by an 
editor for delivering his circulation 
to his readers... 
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It was American of Ben Franklin 
to rely on himself—to do the job 
himself and devise a better way to 
do it—by which everybody profit- 
ed. But it has also become very 
American, unfortunately, to take 
the whole thing for granted . 

Not only this country, but this 
civilization, was built by men who, 
in relying on themselves, found a 
better way for the world. Mathe- 
matically, that seems to prove that 
the only people the world can really 
rely on—are the people who rely 
on themselves. 

There is no liberal advance in 
the last 30 years that this reporter 
hasn’t supported. But his whole ex- 
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perience is that, in the showdown, 
the acts of a man himself will help 
him far more than any Acts of 
Congress. 

I*favor a housing bill, but I also 
know there was a terrible housing 
shortage when Lincoln was born 
because the cabin had only three 
sides . There were no shower 
baths in the prairie schooners, eith- 
er. But the pioneers facéd the West 


with a child on one shoulder and 


their rifles on the other. Far. more 
than the history of their accom- 
plishments is the tradition by which 
they -accomplished*it 

It was-an’ American custom in 
those days to.regard every handicap 
as a- personal challenge. If they 
hadn*t accepted it as a personal 
challenge, Kentucky, for instance, 
would still be in the ‘“‘Barrens’” — 
instead of the land of the blue- 
erass thoroughbreds 

It seems to me that in catalogu- 


ing how much the nation lacks, it 
is about time we register how much 


we take for granted For in- 
stance: if Charles Goodyear hadn’t 
gone broke a half-dozen times, 
there wouldn’t be any tires on cars 

because we wouldn’t have vul- 
canized rubber . . . If John Ericsson 
hadn’t backed his fantastic ‘*deas 
with his last few pennies, ships 
would still be using paddle wheels 
instead of propellers . . . 

If Orville and Wilbur Wright 
hadn’t backed an idea (which had 
failed for 5,000 years), the conti- 
nent wouldn’t be crossed in a night 
by air lines .. . We may owe only 
a nickel to the telephone company 
when we pick up a phone, but this 
civilization can’t begin to measure 
its debts to Alexander Graham Bell. 

Everybody knows that care 
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should be provided for the aged .. . 
Social Security, after a nian or 
woman has worked a lifetime, is an 
obligation on the conscience of the 
nation. But as Mr. Justice Holmes 
pointed out, this is hardly a new 
discovery, having been written in 
the Ten Commandments under the 
simple title of Honor Thy. Father 
and Thy :Mother 

However, when our cousins in 
London manage to distill a slogan 
of ‘‘security from the cradle to the 
grave, it is reversing the: process. 
It would: have been pretty unat- 
tractive.in the eanky days of this na- 
tion. The British Labor Party would 
have trailed a bad last in any early 
American election, because the 
young and vigorous Republic had 
a simple slogan’ which evérybody 
believed. It was as crisp as New 
England bacon—but as nourishing 
as Pennsylvania buckwheat. The 
Colonials simply said: ‘‘Beaten 
paths—are for beaten men . : 

The first great miracle of civili- 
zation is that, like the human body, 
it not only works, it grows—and 
much faster than people realize. 
Thus, in 1945, Henry Wallace pro- 
duced a best-seller by promising a 
millennium — called Sixty Million 
Jobs. By 1948, the capitalistic sys- 
tem which he criticizes so bitterly 
had 63,000,000 people at work in 
industries, many of which didn't 
exist a century ago and which no 
man living then could have pre- 
dicted . . . It should produce some 
humility in legislators to recognize 
that they do not produce the civili- 
zation they purport to regulate. 

Certainly the legislators should 
prevent people from speeding 70 
miles an hour—but school children 
should also be taught that it is in- 
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dividuals like Henry Ford and his 
Model T who put America on 


wheels — and that hundreds of 
thousands of workers turn out of 


bed every morning at 7 A. M. in 
Detroit to keep them rolling 

It is necessary that a ten-man 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulate railroads, but every school 
child should also know that, as the 
Super Chief roars through the 
night, the work and skill of thou- 
sands of highly trained men and 
women are riding in the cab with 
the engineer, and that the click of 
the rails under his throttle is the 
strong pulse beat of 5,000 years of 
civilization 


, ew DEMAGOGUES Of every age, 
the Huey Longs, always make 
their bid for power on the same 
theme—‘‘Every Man a King.” But 
the average man today wouldn’t 
accept the living standards of the 
kings of only a century ago, if for 
no other reason than—modern 
plumbing. How much do you sup- 
pose Louis XIV would have given 
for one ounce of penicillin? 





Henry VIII would have given half 


of England for the services of one 
modern dentist 

What do you think modern anes- 
thesia would have been worth to 
Napoleon in his hours of physical 
agony? ... Think of the long and 
hard journeys on horseback Wash- 
ington and Jefferson would have 
been saved if there had been a long- 
distance telephone between Mount 
Vernon and Monticello . And 
what Patrick Henry wouldn't have 
given for only 15 minutes on a 
microphone! 

A true perspective of the In- 
dustrial Revolution is possible now. 
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Great inventions have done far 
more than elevate the standard 
of living. They have opened up 
vast new fields of service, innova- 
tion and improvement. For exam- 
ple, it has been estimated that the 
American economy of 1835 re- 
quired eight men working on farms 
to support every two living in the 
city. But the threshing machine 
changed all that. Now, two men 
with the proper machinery can 
support eight men working in the 
factories. And those factories turn 
out the motorcars, the radios, the 
magazines and newspapers—and 
the machinery—which create the 
better modern life for all of them... 

A young man today has a thou- 
sand opportunities for every one 
which existed in 1776. The new, 
complex civilization is pleading for 
genius to improve it and for mil- 
lions of skilled people to run it... 

To approach life with the philos- 
ophy that there is nothing new un- 
der the sun, that the greatest dis- 
coveries have been made, does 
more than deny the fundamental 
tradition of the American Repub- 
lic. It denies every human being 
who believes in his chief romance 
—that of his own life 

In the lifetime of middle-aged 
people now living, they have seen 
the world transformed three times 
—and each of these changes 
changed the world more than any- 
thing which occurred in the last 
four thousand! . . . The automo- 
bile gave each family a‘daily radius 


ten times that of an emperor of 


only a hundred years ago. The ra- 
dio enabled his mind to circum- 


navigate the globe at the rate of 


186,300 miles a second. The flying 
machine enabled him to measure 
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latitude by the second hand on his 
wrist watch! 

If 20th-Century man is in a 
quandary, it is because he cannot 
fit his broader soul into the old, 
familiar narrow niches. But he need 
not go questing for “‘something in 
which to believe.” From the hoot of 
the Diesel in the night to the music 
of his radio, the 20th Century an- 
swers that question for him. The 
answer is: “‘Man—believe in your- 
set...” 

The early American colonists 
were more right than even they 
knew in relying on individual ef- 
fort. The great milestones of human 
progress are not in the names of 
emperors, kings, congresses, parlia- 
ments or battles; they are the names 
of individual men... Anthony Van 
Leeuwenhoek, a Dutchman, bent 
a piece of glass in 1677 and his 
microscope discovered the world 
of germs, which is why you are 
going to live 40 years longer than 
his generation . Copernicus, a 
Pole, discovered in 1530 that the 
earth revolved around the sun, and 
the whole heavens fell into place... 

William Harvey, an Englishman, 
discovered in 1628 that the blood 
circulates, and hundreds of mil- 
lions of people, yet unborn, were 
liberated from beds of pain 
James Watt, a Scot, in 1765 in- 
vented the steam engine—and the 
world leaped ahead 2,000 years in 
24 hours... Eli Whitney, an Amer- 
ican, invented the cotton gin in 
1794—and the world was able to 
afford a cotton shirt for its back 
. . . Thomas Jefferson made both 
physical and financial sacrifices to 
write the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. He was poor in his old age 
because this very Uncommon Man 
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had spent much of his time in giving 
common men a Bill of Rights . 

Beyond our wildest dreams, 
21st will be the Century of the 
Common Man, not because the 
Henry Wallaces promise it but be- 
cause some very uncommon men 
are going to discover, invent and 
produce it! 

Right now, in the great labora- 
tories and tiny attics of this coun- 
try, a greater civilization is incu- 
bating. It will come in the form of 
successful challenges to previously 
accepted “‘truths.” The Great Ket- 
tering has been trying to answer 
the child’s question—‘*Why are the 
leaves green?” That opens the new 
world of chlorophyll—and when 
that magic formula is solved, the 
great tropical jungles, which we 
now call the “Green Hell,” may 
well become the Green Heaven—a 
source of miracles employing the 
stored power of the sun 

Out on lonely mountains, scien- 
tists are studying the Aurora Bo- 
realis. When the great Northern 
Lights send their flares to the ze- 
nith, a vast network of telephone 
communication instantly opens. As 
intently as if they were plotting an 
enemy air fleet winging toward our 
cities, the scientists mark every 
flicker in the sky. Why? Because 
they are interested in knowing 

And what good is that? When 
Prof. Michael Faraday was work- 
ing on the storage battery, one of 
his students asked him what were 
its possibilities. “I don’t know,” 
shrugged Faraday—and added pro- 
phetically: ‘‘What are the possibil- 
ities of a newborn babe?” ‘ 

The lights on Broadway and the 
submarine beneath the surface are 
variations of Faraday’s babe. Who 


the 
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knows but that the Aurora Borealis 
may be harnessed one day as the 
Great Niagara of the Sky? The 
20th Century has proven that 
there’s more than a sermon in a 
stone; there’s a world of power in 
an atom! 

Scientists operate on a basis of 
cause and effect. If we consider the 
whole world as a laboratory, and 
a hundred years as an hour, the 
American system emerges as more 
than a mere philosophy. The fact 
is that, over the years, wherever 
and whenever private property and 
free enterprise have disappeared, 
the freedom of men and _ their 
minds has disappeared with it . 

It follows, therefore, that free 
enterprise, at minimum, is the guar- 
antee of the continuance of free 
speech, a free press and free as- 
sembly. At maximum, it can be 
argued that free enterprise is the 
cause of them... 

Practically, the experiment to 
prove this is too dangerous to per- 
form. We can never yield our free 
enterprise in the hope that free men 
will still exist—because then the 
world could enter the second Dark 
Ages. In fact, our system works so 
well that the totalitarians must 
erect an Iron Curtain—not to keep 
us out, but to keep their poor serfs 
from seeing how well it works... . 

In the vernacular, the common- 
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Few things are more dangerous to a person’s character than 
having nothing to do and plenty of money to do it with. —Grii 


sense approach sometimes cuts 
through whole bales of learned 
manuscript. Some years ago, a 
prominent labor leader stood be- 


fore the desk of the President of 


the United States. “I’m for free 
enterprise,” he said, ‘“‘because out- 
side of government, that is the only 
place a man can find a job P 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, our great 
American philosopher, advised 
young people ‘“‘to hitch your wagon 
to a star—to hang right on—and 
there you are.’ This reporter, also 


an optimist, can’t help but add 
that modern telescopes have 
discovered that there are more 
stars than people—more than 





enough to go around . 

Horace Greeley may have had 
to do some thinking in order to say 
in the 19th Century—‘‘Go West, 
young man, go West!’ .. . But op- 
portunity has increased so much 
since then that it’s even easier to 
be a sage today. The soundest ad- 
vice in the 20th Century is simply 
this: “Go on, young man, goon! ...” 





Because of its vital significance to all Amer- 
icans, Coronet has arranged to furnish 
reprints of ‘‘In Defense of America.’’ 
NO. OF REPRINTS PRICE POSTPAID 
100-500 $2.00 per 100 reprints 
500-1000......... 1.75 per 100 reprints 
Over 1000........ 1.50 per 100 reprints 
Address orders to Reprint Editor, Coronet 
Magazine, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, IIl. 
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His “business trips” include hazardous 
salaris through the jungles of Africa in 
search of choice skins for milady’s coat 


VEN TO SOME Of his close neigh- 

bors, many things about ‘*The 
Leopard King” are a mystery. They 
know him as a quiet man’ who 
spends summer week ends _ pains- 
takingly cultivating his garden in 
Great Neck, Long Island; evening 
callers at his home have often 
found him sitting in the dark, listen- 
ing in rapt silence to Beethoven re- 
cordings; and most people can tell 
vou that he is, by trade, a manu- 
facturer of leopard-skin coats. 

But beyond these few facts they 
know little, except that every now 
and then he disappears on vague 
“business trips” to Africa. Just what 
Julius Zim does there, few can say. 
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The Leopard King of Seventh Avenue: 


by OSCAR SCHISGALL 








His wife and two teen-age sons sel- 
dom offer details; reticence seems 
to be a family trait inherited from 
“The King’ himself. 

As far as anyone can discover, 
the royal title was bestowed on Zim 
by the fur industry. Zim smiles at 
it, saying the name is a bit too 
flamboyant for his taste. Yet it is 
not inappropriate. In an age given 
to strange specializations, he has 
devoted the past 22 years to becom- 
ing the dean of authorities on leop- 
ards. Gimbel Brothers, in one of 
their sprightlier advertisements, 
said of him: ‘‘Only another leopard 
knows more about leopards than 
does Julius Zim.” 

For better than a decade, Zim 
has been the country’s leading deal- 
er in leopard skins, importing them 
by the thousand for conversion into 
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coats. Autumn and winter, his 
wares are displayed by shops in al- 
most every state across the land. 
This, however, would not explain 
the legend that has grown about 
him. It is founded not alone on the 
quantity or quality of his coats, but 
rather on the way he obtains leop- 
ard skins. 

Whereas other leopard-coat man- 
ufacturers are content to buy in 
America, Zim’s great need for pelts 
has repeatedly taken him on safaris 
through African jungles. The quiet 
New York manufacturer—a famil- 
iar figure along Seventh Avenue— 
has become almost equally familiar 
to native hunters all the way across 
the Dark Continent, from the Gold 
Coast to the Somalilands. 

For added excitement on such 
expeditions, he has hunted leopards 
himself, native-fashion, with spears 
instead of guns. ‘‘The trick you 
have to learn,” he says, ‘‘is to stab 
the leopard through the mouth 
with your spear—to avoid damag- 
ing the pelt.” 

Not long ago Joan Tetzel, star of 
I Remember Mama on the Broadway 
stage, came into Zim’s New York 
showroom to have a leopard coat 
fitted. As she left, he ran a hand 
over one of the skins that formed 
the back. “‘Isn’t it a beauty?” he 
said. ‘‘I got this one myself in Ken- 
ya Colony.” 

There is little in Julius Zim’s ap- 
pearance to suggest this kind of 
derring-do. A solemn man in his 
forties, spectacled, with hair be- 
ginning to turn gray, he looks more 
like a schoolmaster than a jungle 
adventurer. When he talks about 
leopards, it is seldom about the 
dangers of meeting them in the 
bush. Instead, he likes to explain 
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that leopards are sought by stage 
people and professional models for 
what he calls ‘dramatic beauty.”’ 
No fur, he insists, has more glamour. 

Perhaps he is right. Along Fifth 
Avenue, some of Zim’s more luxu- 
rious coats sell for as much as 
$3,000, plus the 20 per cent federal 
tax. Coats made of humbler skins 
range down the scale to $500. But 
when you buy the upper-bracket 
leopards, usually you are getting 
Somaliland pelts—the aristocrats of 
the species, according to Zim. 

The thing that transformed this 
quiet merchant into a spear-carry- 
ing jungle wanderer was, as he puts 
it, “simply a matter of scarcity in 
pelts.”” Some 22 years ago, he re- 
signed his job as fur salesman to set 
up a manufacturing shop. Soon, he 
decided to turn out nothing but 
leopard coats. 

But as orders accumulated, Zim 
faced a serious barrier: though the 
U. S. imports more than 90 per 
cent of the world’s leopard catch, 
it gets only enough pelts to produce 
about 2,000 coats a year. Moreover, 
Zim’s problem was complicated by 
the endless difficulty of matching 
pelts into harmonious patterns. 
Every coat requires between five 
and nine skins, and, in common 
with human fingerprints, no two 
leopard skins are alike. 

Since he couldn’t find what he 
wanted in America, Zim saw only 
one way of meeting the dual chal- 
lenge—to go to Africa and buy 
skins of his own choosing right at 
the source of supply, in vast num- 
bers. And he went—despite assur- 
ances of friends that it was a hare- 
brained undertaking. 

He started his long safari from 
Dakar in Senegal. By the time he 
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finished his first purchasing jour- 
ney, he had traveled for more than 
four months, clear across Africa to 
the Indian Ocean. On the way he 
zigzagged in all directions, going 
wherever he heard there were skins 
to be had. He bought several thou- 
sand pelts and, he now estimates, 
journeyed some 50,000 miles! 

His method of procedure was not 
easy. A newcomer in a strange land, 
he traveled from town to town 
by whatever conveyance he could 
find—caravan, plane, cart or car. 
Where these were lacking, he 
walked, accompanied always by 
guides. In equatorial heat, walking 
was not easy; but Zim had no 
choice. He lost more than 20 pounds 
in his travels. 


y ae SOON FOUND that he wasn’t the 
4 only one interested in leopard 
skins. Everywhere, Arab traders 
drove caravans through the jungles, 
and Zim soon discovered that they 
were the toughest bargainers in the 
world. Their haggling was com- 
pounded of shouts, groans, hand 
clapping and anguish. 

Zim decided that he had to in- 
vent his own way of bargaining. 
Had he announced that he had 
come for leopard skins, the price 
would have skyrocketed. So when- 
ever he visited hunters or ran into 
Arab traders, he professed interest 
in virtually everything except skins 

ivory, curios, whatever happened 
to be in sight. As for leopard pelts, 
he reluctantly allowed these to be 
shown, and his indifference kept 
down the price. 

Today, when he revisits those 
settlements, the wise hunters know 
what he really wants, and the old 
strategy doesn’t work. Zim_ has 
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to bargain as furiously as an Arab. 

When a deal was concluded, a 
leopard hunt became a tribute to 
the honored visitor. Zim never 
turned down an invitation. 

“It’s something to remember,”’ 
he says, ‘“‘that first time they put a 
six-foot spear into your hand and 
lead you out on the trail of a leop- 
ard. I don’t mind admitting I was 
pretty nervous for a while, but as 
things turned out, I needn’t have 
worried too much. 

‘The common native way of 
getting a leopard is to dig a deep, 
narrow pit wherever the animal’s 
fresh tracks are found. Into this the 
hunter drops a live lamb as bait. 
Eventually the leopard, hearing 
the lamb’s bleats, will jump into the 
pit for a meal. 

‘At that point the hunter comes 
running with his spear. If the pit 
has been cleverly dug, the leopard 
can’t get out, since he has no room 
to brace himself for a jump. The 
best he can do is snarl, and that 
gives the hunter the chance he 
needs to stab the animal straight 
through the mouth.”’ 

Apart from the pelts Zim bought, 
something else came out of his 
trips. In larger towns like Addis 
Ababa and Mombasa, he set up 
regional purchasing agencies. As a 
result, he is now represented across 
Africa by men of half a dozen na- 
tionalities, who keep a steady flow 
of skins going to New York. 

Zim recently returned from an- 
other trip to the African veldt. This 
time he went with a spectacular 
dream that encompassed both Af- 
rica and South America as a source 
for good skins. He estimates that 
there is a demand in America for 
about 2,000,000 leopard coats. And 
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so he needs a vast new source of 
supply. But where to find it? 

Also, he fears that, at the rate 
leopards are being killed off, they 
may in time vanish, for few African 
governments have ever troubled to 
put restrictions on killing. So Zim’s 
dream is the establishment of a 
great leopard preserve in some 
equatorial part of the world. 

“Fifty pairs of Somalis put into 
such a preserve today and care- 
fully raised,’ he says, ‘““would mean 
that, in a few years, we could get 
10,000 fine skins annually, with the 
source assured and growing. Also, 
the preserve would yield $1,000,000 
a year at the present price of pelts. 
But such a project needs the coop- 
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eration of some equatorial govern- 
ment.” 

Most of the African officials to 
whom Zim broached the idea mere- 
ly shrugged. Conservation is a word 
without much meaning for them. 
But Zim won’t give up the dream. 
He is convinced such a preserve 
could succeed in South America— 
especially in Brazil—where leop- 
ards should thrive as well as do 
their cousins, the jaguars. But be- 
fore turning to Brazil, he wants to 
try Africa once more. 

“It is an enterprise,” says Julius 
Zim, “to which I would happily 
devote the rest of my life. After all, 
a man has to live for something 
bigger than a coat.” 


; 


Money 


A MERICA’S HEAVILY burdened taxpayers may find explanation, if not 
comfort, from a demonstration centuries ago of how money dwindles 


away in bureaucratic hands. 


The occasion was a great state banquet, given by Frederick the Great, 
and attended by courtiers and noblemen of the realm. 

“Gentlemen,” the sovereign complained, ‘‘although we levy new 
taxes and duties, our revenues continue to diminish. Can you find a so- 


lution for this problem?” 


Expressions of various economic theories came thick and fast from the 
various wise men present, until an old general, one Ziethen by name, 


stood up and motioned for silence. 


“If your Majesty desires,” he remarked dryly, “I will show you what 


happens to the money.” 


Removing a large chunk of ice from a wine pitcher, and lifting it 
high for the inspection of all, he handed it to his neighbor and requested 
that it be passed on from hand to hand, down the great long table to the 
King. By the time it reached Frederick it was about the size of a pea. 

“Now,” said the old hussar, ‘does your Majesty understand why the 
money is so pitifully reduced by the time it reaches your coffers?” 

In the strange silence which followed, a grim, unsmiling sovereign 


replied that he did. 


—Wall Street Journal 
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SALESMAN HAD CHECKED OUT of 
his hotel room and before get- 

ting out of town realized that he 
had left his brief case. He whipped 
back to the hotel and, approaching 
the room he had vacated, learned 
that a newlywed couple had taken 
the room. As the salesman was 
about to knock on the door, he 
overheard honeyed words. 

“And,” the groom was saying, 
“whose ’ittle mouf is ’at?”’ 

‘**Yours,”’ she gooed. 

‘*And whose ’ittle nose?” 

‘**Yours, darling.” 

‘And whose ’ittle hands?” 

“Only yours, dearest.” 

‘““Hey,’’ shouted the salesman 
through the door, “‘when you get 
to a brief case, it’s mine!” 


—WAaANDA MCCLAIN 


"= ECONOMY DRIVE in filmland 
put more than the usual number 
of press agents out of work. One 
that we know, after pounding the 
pavements for several weeks, walked 
into the winter quarters of Clyde 
Beatty’s Circus. He was disappoint- 
ed to learn that all the jobs in 
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publicity and advertising had al- 
ready been filled. 

As he started to leave, Clyde 
said, ‘“‘Wait a minute. I have a spot 
you might fill. It isn’t much but 
itll keep you eating for a while.” 

This former $1,200-a-week man, 
now anxious for any kind of work, 


jumped eagerly at the offer, but 


was chagrined to learn that the job 
meant climbing into a gorilla cos- 
tume to double for the deceased 
animal during the afternoon and 
evening performances. 

All went well until the final act. 
Walking a plank across the top of 
the lion cage, he glanced down 
long enough to see the chop-licking 
animals gazing hungrily up at him. 
This unnerved him, and he fell into 
the midst of the tawny beasts. 

In a desperate lunge for safety, 
the press agent-gorilla screamed for 
help and jumped upon the cross 
rods of the iron cage bars. Clinging 
fearfully to his precarious haven, 
he stared petrified into the yawning 
mouth of an especially ferocious 
lion, only inches below him. Imag- 
ine the strain on his nerves when 
the lion winked at him and said, 
“Shut up, you damn fool, you’re 
not the only press agent out of 


a job.” BeRNaRD GEBHARI 


-NCLE SAM NEED NOT WORRY too 
much about the welfare of the 
younger, ‘‘postwar model”’ sailor. 
What he may lack in size he makes 
up in brains! 

I was driving past the gate of a 
West Coast naval station when I 
saw a young sailor hitchhiking at 
the side of the road. Instead of the 
usual protruding-thumb pose, how- 
ever, he was sitting at the curb with 
his back against a highway sign- 
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post. His suitcase with UsN em- 
blazoned across it was at the edge 
of the pavement with his feet 
propped on it. His shoes were on 
the ground beside him, and he 
seemed engrossed in a current best- 
selling novel. As I approached, he 
stuck out his hand in the traditional 
manner, still not looking up. 

When I slowed to a stop, he im- 
mediately leaped up, slipped into 
his shoes and scrambled into the 
seat beside me. 

“You looked as though you’d 
been waiting a long time for a 
ride,’”’ I commented after he had 
thanked me for stopping. 

He shook his head. 

‘Just a little amateur psycholo- 
gy,” he answered. “It’s human 
nature to want to disturb a guy 
when he looks comfortable!” 

—Jack Lewt 


N TRAVELER south of the border 
£\ was fascinated by many phases 
of Mexican life, but noticed the odd 
custom, no matter in what part of 
the country he happened to be 
touring, of the peon jogging along 
astride his burro while his wife 
trudged stoically behind. 

Curiosity finally got him, so he 
stopped his car beside one of these 
couples and asked for an explana- 
tion. The Mexican looked surprised 
but replied, “‘But senor, we are 
poor people. We never have enough 
pesos to buy a burro for a wife.” 


Mary ALKuUS 


+ pee SPARE CAREENING FELLOW was 
trying to go home in all direc- 


tions in eastern Connecticut. A 
policeman in Danielson came to 
the man’s rescue. 

‘Go around the corner,” he di- 
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rected the confused man, “and 
you'll find our local taxi company. 
There you will see two cars. Take 
the first one. The second isn’t there.” 


—THE Rev. PuHitip JEROME CLEVELAND 


GRIZZLED OLD New England 
‘X farmer, whose place is situated 
near the Canadian border, still 
treasures the memory of the $50 he 
once received as a reward for being 
a good, law-abiding citizen. It hap- 
pened back in the days of Prohibi- 
tion. One day a rumrunner offered 
this rural gentleman $50 for the 
use of his barn for one day. 

‘We want to lay over in it for a 
day with a load of booze,”’ the man 
explained. 

The farmer accepted the offer— 
then promptly notified the revenue 
officers. The authorities watched 
the barn all one night, all next day, 
and all the following night. But no 
rumrunners appeared. 

A few days later the rumrunner 
came to the farmer and paid him 
the $50. 

“But you didn’t use the barn!” 
the farmer protested. 

“Oh, ves, we did,” the other re- 
plied. ‘“‘While the Feds were tied up 
here, we ran four loads in over the 
back road.” —Wall Street Journal 





Have you heard a funny story lately? Why 
not pass it on? Coronet invites readers to 
contribute their favorite anecdotes for “Grin 
and Share It.’ Payment for accepted stories 
will be made upon publication. Address ma- 
terial to “Grin and Share It’’ Editor, Coro- 
net Magazine, 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Sorry, but no “‘Grin and 
Share It’ contributions can be acknowledged, 
and none can be returned unless accompanied 
by a self-addressed envelope bearing suffi- 
cient postage. 
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Its Human 
to Protest! 


Letting off steam in a good, loud squawk is part of the great American tradition 


by CHARLES ROBBINS 


FTER A HARD DAY’S WORK, and 
a harder evening of fun, a 
Philadelphia accountant hurried off 
to catch the last streetcar home. 
For 25 minutes he shivered on a 
corner in the biting November 
wind. Finally the car came along. 
He signaled, but it did not stop. 
With a gesture as unpremeditated 
as a sneeze, he picked up a brick 
and let fly. 

The brick sailed through one of 
the rear windows and magically 
accomplished what a simple hand- 
signal had failed to achieve. The 
elusive trolley squealed to a stop. 
But the accountant did not ride 
home on it. He went to jail. 

In Chicago, another commuter 
had trouble with a common car- 
rier, this one a suburban train. He 
had to catch that train every day, 
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but could never find a seat. One 
evening the injustice proved too 
much. Instead of standing docilely 
in the crowded aisle, he got out, 
walked forward and uncoupled the 
coaches from the engine. As a re- 
sult, he landed in a courtroom. 
However, the judges who passed 
sentence in these two cases did so 
wistfully, for they realized they 
were confronted with something 
older than the law. Both offenders 
had given in to one of mankind’s 
deepest urges —the ancient and 
honorable instinct to squawk. 
Every human being begins life 
with a protest, wailing his disap- 
proval of the world. Later, he pro- 
tests against spinach, and then 
against school. But as we grow up, 
most of us submit to authority and 
convention, suppressing our pro- 
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tests until at last they seldom get 
beyond the wishful-thinking stage. 

Then along comes somebody less 
inhibited, who loudly proclaims: 
“TI don’t like it!’ Though we may 
disapprove, we can’t deny that this 
rude sound awakens a responsive 
echo, deep in our hearts. 

Such an echo reverberated a 
short time ago in another judge as 
he gazed down from his bench into 
the careworn face of a New York 
protestor. This man had just turned 
in a fire alarm from one of Man- 
hattan’s busiest street corners. When 
the engines came thundering, they 
found no smoke, no fire — nothing 
but a shy, middle-aged father and 
four nervous children. 

‘‘What’s the idea?” the firemen 
cried. ‘““Don’t you know there’s a 
law against false alarms?” 

He knew about the law. “‘But I 
couldn’t think of anything else to 
do,”’ he said. “‘I was in a jam.” 

Soon afterward, he explained the 
jam to a Manhattan magistrate. 
His wife, he said, had abandoned 
him and their four children. With 
his regular job to keep him away 
from home all day, with no helpful 
relatives and no money for a house- 
keeper, his wife’s desertion had 
created a real problem. 

After being granted a leave of 
absence by his employer, he had 
applied for home relief and, on the 
$173.85 a month allotted, had set- 
tled down to being mother and 
father to his children. But after a 
couple of months of sinking into 
debt, he had reached the end of 
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his rope. Baffled and hemmed in, 
he had tossed aside his inhibitions 
and joined all those others who 
from time to time have startled 
society with an unorthodox protest. 

‘I decided,’ he told the Judge, 
“to ring the alarm and go to jail, 
so the city would have to take care 
of the kids.”’ 

The defendant did not go to jail. 
His protest echoed so sympatheti- 
cally in the magistrate’s heart that 
he was given a judgment of “‘Not 
guilty.” It awoke echoes in other 
hearts, too, for soon the hard- 


pressed family was flooded with 
public offers of assistance. 


NOTHER INTRIGUING instance of 
squawking concerns Ezra 
Adams of Clinton, Iowa, who 
launched a forceful protest not long 
ago. Adams’ wife liked to listen to 
soap operas on the radio. He didn’t. 
They went along that way for some 
time and then one hot August after- 
noon, Adams flung himself at the 
set and smashed it with his fists. 

When news of his protest got 
about, similarly afflicted husbands 
all over the country applauded. 
Nevertheless, Adams was fined $10 
for disturbing the peace. 

Another man, plagued by an- 
other mechanism, delivered a pro- 
test which might also have been 
widely 2pplauded, had it not been 
so violent. Filipe Torres was moon- 
ing over a glass of beer in a New 
York bar when Josephine Ostoloco 
dropped in and began playing the 
juke box. She liked the song, 
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Civilization, which begins with 
‘Bongo, Bongo, Bongo!’ For one 
hour she played that song over and 
over, and slowly the bongo-bongo- 
bongoing uncivilized Torres. When 
his tormentor changed another bill 
for more nickels, he let out a yell, 
pulled a pistol and began shooting. 

Miss Ostoloco and the bartender 
were both caught in the fusillade. 
Although, luckily for Torres, their 
wounds were not fatal, a protest as 
intemperate as his could have only 
one outcome: a jail sentence. 

No one thought his fate unjust, 
yet, since injustice sometimes is met- 
ed out to protestors, they have 
shown a tendency of late to band 
together for company and mutual 
protection. Thus we now have: 

The Abused Husbands Protec- 
tive Association, composed of men 
who object to washing dishes after 
coming home from work. 

An association of outsize men, 
who have trouble fitting themselves 
into standard-length beds and Pull- 
man berths, and who think some- 
thing should be done about it. 

The Society for the Prevention of 
the Use of the Name of Smith for 
Illustrative Purposes. “‘Why,” its 
members protest, “‘is it usually a 
man named Smith who is held up 
as a horrible example?” 

And finally, The Society to Omit 
Many Postage Stamps. Organized 
in California, this little group has 
set itself against the recent flood of 
commemorative stamps. “‘Let’s get 
back to the plain, ordinary three- 
cent variety,” they say. 
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However, something in the very 
nature of a protestor makes him a 
poor joiner, so it is not surprising 
that the Rev. Howard W. Stone of 
Franklin, Indiana, has formed the 
Organization to Encourage People 
to Quit Organizations. Mr. Stone 
apparently feels that the keystone of 
protesting is rugged individualism, 
and that a protestor who joins an 
organization—or at least any or- 
ganization but his—is surrendering 
his birthright. 

The one most likely to agree is 
Miss Vivien Kellems of. Connecti- 
cut, who is nothing if not individual. 
President of a company that manu- 
factures cable grips (used for hold- 
ing electric cables and the like), 
Miss Kellems is one of the top 
women industrialists of the country. 

Following her protesting debut 
in 1944—-when she refused to pay 
the last installment on her 1943 
income tax — she has been em- 
broiled in one battle after another 
with authority and convention. In 
1947, she challenged the Connec- 
ticut law prohibiting employment 
of women in industry between 10 
p.M. and 6 a.m. “The law,” she 
cried, ‘‘was passed to protect the 
morals of the women of our state, 
but apparently our morals are in 
danger only during those hours.” 

Then, while openly flouting the 
said law in her factory, she em- 
barked on a speaking tour against 
it, and at last, thanks chiefly to her 
opposition, had the pleasure of see- 
ing it erased from the books. 

In 1948, she refused to withhold 
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taxes from her employees’ wages 
unless the Government named her 
an agent of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, paid her a salary and reim- 
bursed her expenses. The Bureau 
promptly attached her bank ac- 
count, but bank officials countered 
by paying her tax bill themselves. 

Came the next quarterly date of 
payment, and she repeated her re- 
fusal, writing Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Snyder: “It is my desire to test 
the constitutionality of the with- 
holding-tax law and I am breaking 
the law so that you may take the 
case to court.” 

Meanwhile, she was involved in 
still another fray with the town of 
Westport, whose Zoning Commis- 
sion claimed her factory violated 
zoning regulations. As usual, Miss 
Kellems disagreed, and fought back. 
The Commission finally won, and 
last winter, in a huff, she moved 
her factory to another and more 
hospitable Connecticut town. 

A good many of Miss Kellems’ 
dissents have been based on ideo- 
logical grounds, but she is not to be 
written off as a purely ideological 
protestor. That label perhaps 
should be reserved for people like 
Stephen J. Supina, another Con- 


necticut resident. In protest against 
the United Nations’ way of han- 
dling things, Supina flew over UN 
headquarters in a plane and det- 
onated a small bomb. The bomb 
was composed of a stick of dyna- 
mite, and in its wake went his 
Army discharge papers and a peace 
message written in red ink. He was 
convicted of carrying explosives and 
sentenced to 148 days in jail. 
American sympathy for protes- 
tors is understandable: it draws 
strength from our traditions and 
history. We started as a nation by 
protesting England’s dominance, 
and the right of citizens to go on 
protesting was written into the First 
Amendment to the Constitution: 
“Congress shall make no law... 
abridging . . . the right of people 
peaceably .. . to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances.” 
So next time you feel a good pro- 
test coming on, don’t be too worried 
about what the authorities may do 
or the neighbors may think. It may 
cost you a fine or a stretch in jail, 
but if what you have to say has real 
merit, you are comfortably backed 
by tradition. As for the neighbors, 
they will probably swamp you with 
sympathy and admiration. 


Philesephy = Footnotes 


A compliment is like a whiff of 
perfume: it should be inhaled, not 
swallowed. —James ArtHUR HowELL 


If you want to test your memory, 
try to remember the things that 
worried you yesterday. 


To be as sweet and attentive as 
the average bachelor you’ve got 
to remain one. —Pathfinder 


People who aren’t afraid to roll up 


their sleeves seldom lose their 
shirts. —News Breaker 
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The stunt men and women of the movies 
make a tidy living risking their necks 
to provide thrills for the theatergoer 


-YORTY INDIANS WERE lined up for 
BF big movie battle on location 
in Utah — 40 honest-to-goodness 
Apaches, with war paint shining on 
their faces. Each warrior was given 
a bow and a case of arrows. 

‘“‘Hey, wait a minute,’ shouted 
one startled Indian. ‘(How do you 
use these things?” 

Howard Hill, archer extraordi- 
nary, stepped forward and saved 
the day. Hired for just such an 
emergency, Hill supplements his in- 
come in Hollywood by teaching In- 
dians, cowboys and pretty girls how 
to handle bows and arrows. 

Hill, however, is just one of a 
score of specialized experts in the 
movie business who find it profit- 
able to put their odd talents to use. 
Within a 50-mile radius of Holly- 
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wood can be found masters with 
skills as unique as they are varied. 

In the movies, whenever you see 
an arrow darting within inches of 
a hero, you can be reasonably sure 
the weapon came from the muscu- 
lar hand of Hill, who started shoot- 
ing as a youngster and has now 
been at it for more than 40 years. 

Hill has pulled a 172-pound bow, 
has shot a distance of 498 yards, 
has killed big game—and twice was 
called upon to shoot apples from 
men’s heads. For the films, his most 
frequent routine is hitting fleeing 
horsemen while he himself is mount- 
ed. As a side vocation, Hill keeps 
on hand about 100 bows which he 
rents to the studios—not by the 
week but by the day! 

Bennie Pitti will throw anything 
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for a living—chairs, stoves, knives, 
axes—and do so with amazing ac- 
curacy. During a jail-break scene, 
for example, if an axe has to be 
thrown, Ben gets the job. 

‘Some actors get nervous,”’ ad- 
mits Ben, ‘“‘and if they can’t stand 
the strain, I have my family for tar- 
gets. My two sons, my wife and 
even my grandchildren are never 
frightened.” 

Pitti’s secondary specialty is 
teaching “‘tenderfoot’’ actors how 
to be Western—with all the trim- 
mings, including roping and gun 
spinning. One day a couple of men 
sauntered into his home. 

‘“‘We want to know exactly how 
to act as if we were real Western 
ranchers,”’ they told Pitti. Then by 
way of explanation, they added: 
‘‘We’re going to a dude ranch.” 

They spent two weeks with Ben, 
learning how to draw guns, how to 
walk like cowhands, how to coil 
ropes and how to talk—with cow- 
boy idioms. Six months later, Pitti 
learned that they were FBI men 
and needed the knowledge to pose 
as old cowhands. 

When it comes to fancy lariat 
work, there is Sam Garrett, who 
started to spin ropes with Will Ro- 
gers in Oklahoma. He keeps busy 
lassoing cows, calves, people, horses 
and guns. Garrett’s neatest trick is 
roping a revolver out of a holster 
and then catching it as it flies 
through the air. 

He can entwine a man from a 
distance of 60 feet, put a 100-foot 
loop around a horse, or spin a lariat 
with his teeth. ‘Nothin’ to it,”’ says 
Sam. But he gets paid extra when 
he throws two ropes at one time— 
one to circle the horse’s neck, the 
other to catch the rider. 
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Next time you see a couple of 
miraculous fencers in a movie duel- 
ing scene, you can be almost sure 
that father Fred or son Albert 
Cavens had something to do with 
it. Fred started teaching his skill to 
Doug Fairbanks, Sr., and John Bar- 
rymore in the days of silent pictures. 
Then, when Albert was old enough, 
he joined his father in the odd occu- 
pation. Together, they have ap- 
peared in almost 100 pictures. 

‘“‘All fencing sequences are ac- 
complished with real weapons,” ex- 
plain the Cavens duo, ‘‘and there- 
fore every motion is rehearsed with 
as much precision as an intricate 
dance routine.” 

For a simple duel, days of prep- 
aration are necessary; for the aver- 
age sword fight, weeks of practice 
are required; and for scenes in 
Robin Hood, the Cavens rehearsed 
with the cast for four months. 


F YOU EVER have had a yearning 
to jump off a 75-foot precipice 
astride a horse, a gentleman named 
Cliff Lyons can give you the neces- 
sary pointers. For years, Cliff has 
been taking dramatic movie leaps 
without a murmur. And for his cus- 
tomary stipend he will crash or skid 
autos, run trucks, busses or wagons 
off cliffs, or get himself willingly 
knocked from building ledges. 
“Some people think it’s a dan- 
gerous way to make a living,”’ says 
Lyons. “I guess they’re right. I 
scratched my shoulder—once.”’ 
Yakima Canutt, now a director, 
says he is the only stunt man who 
will do a trick that nets him $1,000 
each time. His specialty is leaping 
from a stagecoach on to the two 
rear animals of a six-horse team; 
next, jumping to the middle two; 
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and finally to the lead duo. Then 
Canutt says a little prayer and drops 
to the ground where he allows the 
six horses to gallop past him, waits 
for the wagon to pass over his head 
and then lifts himself on to the back 
of the stagecoach to make his way 
inside again. 

On the other hand, when a film 
director needs a cavalry unit, Benny 
Corbett can whip up a squad of 
riders who have been trained just 
for that purpose. Whether the need 
is for a Civil War group, Canadian 
Mounties or World War I riders, 
Benny’s men can do the trick. 

Corbett has the names and ad- 
dresses of 200 men he can swiftly 
assemble to make up a cavalry or 
field-artillery unit. ““Everything is 
pretty routine for these guys,” he 
says. “Only problem is mounting, 
riding or falling in a suit of armor. 
You need a mounting platform to 
get on the horse, and once you fall 
you just have to stay put until a 
couple of men pick you up.” 

Among the odd female breadwin- 
ners in the film colony, Frances 
Miles is the fightingest woman you 
would ever want to meet. Although 
she is primarily a housewife, for 21 
vears she has been fighting in Hol- 
lywood pictures. 

“Fighting is an art,’ remarks 
Frances, who is slender and attrac- 
tive, ‘“‘and to master it you have to 
know how to box, wrestle, do jujit- 
su, trip your opponent, knock a 
gun out of his hand, throw chairs, 
duck falling objects and slide down 
a flight of stairs.” 

Frances admits that in public 
brawls, mass fights or single battles, 
she would rather tackle a man than 
a woman. “‘The trouble with a fe- 
male,”’ she explains, ‘‘is that most 
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of them know only two things. By 
instinct, all a woman can do is slap 
your face or pull your hair!” 

When it comes to horsewomen, 
Audrey Scott, who has her own 
stable of steeds, is a specialist at rid- 
ing any kind of horse at any time 
on any location. When a studio 
wants a girl to play polo, hurdle 
over another horse, or beat a mov- 
ing train to a crossing, Audrey 
usually gets the job. 

Dorothy Lloyd makes her living 
in an easier way—by imitating par- 
rots. It all started in 1915 when 
she suddenly discovered that she 
was as fluent as a parrot in the 
Point Loma aviary. Since then, 
Dorothy has been a bird in more 
than 100 pictures. 

Often she is called upon to imi- 
tate jungle birds that she has never 
seen or heard. But these imitations 
are easy for Mrs. Lloyd. “‘You see,” 
she says with a twinkle in her eye, 
‘hardly anyone else has ever heard 
them either, so I just make up my 
own sounds.” 

Harry Monty, who is only 53 
inches tall, gets jobs by doubling 
for child stars in dangerous or dif- 
ficult roles. He has worn pinafores, 
rompers, bonnets and even blonde 
curls—but that has not stopped him 
from jumping off moving trains, 
crawling in front of runaway horses 
or swimming in difficult currents. 

More than once, you have prob- 
ably shuddered in your movie seat 
because Dave Kashner cracked his 
whip across the back of a poor gal- 
ley slave, or hurled his bolas around 
the neck of a screen hero. Kashner 
has been cracking whips in Holly- 
wood for almost 25 years, and has 
taught his skill to a score of stars. 

“You can’t fake whip-lashing,” 
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explains Dave. ““That’s why there 
is always an element of danger in 
every picture with a whip sequence. 
Accuracy demands perfect rhythm 
and strong concentration.” 

Kashner’s whip can easily snap 
off a man’s finger or cut a snake in 
two. Yet Dave can crack it around 
a man’s neck, lash his back or en- 
twine his body with a touch hardly 
noticeable. Cutting cigarettes out 
of actors’ mouths, knocking guns 
out of their hands and hats off their 
heads are routine jobs for this whip- 
lashing expert. 

For $200 to $250 a day, George 
Barrows will furnish you with a go- 
rilla guaranteed to do everything 
you ask. The gorilla is himself. 
Owner of the most fantastic gorilla 
suit in the film colony, Barrows 


GEORGIA CONGRESSMAN had put 


spent two years visiting zoos, talk- 
ing to curators and reading litera- 
ture on the life of this mammoth 
mammal. Then he drew specifica- 
tions and made his own costume. 

Barrows, six feet tall, made his 
first appearance in 1937. Since 
then, he has turned gorilla when- 
ever a director needed one. His lat- 
est suit cost more than $3,000 and 
is made of sponge rubber, which he 
molded himself; yak hair imported 
from Tibet; hand-carved teeth; and 
an intricate system of levers to op- 
erate the fingers. 

Most trick specialists around Hol- 
lywood can usually practice their 
skills in a public place or their own 
back yards. “‘But not me,”’ explains 
Barrows sadly. ‘“‘I’d be shot by the 
first man who owned a gun!” 


up at an American-plan hotel in 


New York. When, upon sitting down at dinner the first evening of 


his stay, the waiter handed him a bill of fare, the congressman tossed it 
aside, slipped the waiter a dollar bill, and said, ““Bring me a good dinner.” 

The dinner proving satisfactory, the Southern member pursued this 
plan during his entire stay in New York. As the last tip was given, he 
mentioned that he was about to return to Washington. 

Whereupon the waiter, with an expression of great earnestness, said: 
‘Well, sir, when you or any of your friends that can’t read come to New 
York, just ask for Dick.” —LEEWIN B. WILLIAMS 


F THE QUALITY and nature of restaurant fare varies in different parts 
I of the country, so does the language in which it is characterized 

In a small roadside cafe in Mississippi, a Northern tourist ordered 
ham, eggs, cornbread and coffee from the simple bill of fare. 

An ancient waiter took his order and shuffled off to the kitchen. In 
a little while he returned. 


he said, ““how do you want dem eggs—blind, or lookin 
—Wall Street Journal 


**Boss,”” 


up at ye?” 
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eda Days west of Spain, at 2 o’clock in the morning, a fleet 
of three ships, the Santa Maria, the Nina and the Pinta, sighted 
an island and changed the destiny of two worlds. Behind that.’ 
epic voyage lay a quest of nearly 20 years. Ahead'lay both triumph 
and ruin for Christopher Columbus, the Admiral of the Western 
Ocean and discoverer of the New World. This is his story. * 


*The photographs on the following pages are from the forth- 
coming J. Arthur Rank motion picture, Caristopher Columbus. 
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Fired by tales of the mysterious Western sea, and obsessed by a dream 
of a new route to the Orient, Columbus leaves home to win support 
for his venture. He is scoffed at by half the courts in Europe. 





Determined to find a patron, he finally wins an audience before the 
treacherous Royal Commission of Spain. Ensnarled in intrigue, he waits 
months and years as the wily Commission deliberates his proposal. 








Befriended by the lovely court favorite, Beatriz de Peraza, Columbus 
is able to outwit his enemies on the Commission and gain favor with 
Their Majesties. At last, the magnificent dream becomes a plan. 


Believing in the vision of the adventurous Genoese, Queen Isabella 
dramatically sacrifices the royal jewels to outfit the three vessels that 
will carry Columbus and a hope of Empire into the unknown, 








Aboard the Santa Maria, Columbus, fearing trouble with the supersti- 
tious crews, bestows his trust on two steadfast friends, De Arana and 
Francrsco. After many delays the sails fill to the westward. 


~ 


Fear smolders through the long weeks at sea. Finally, convinced that 
they are sailing to certain doom, the crews mutiny and beg Columbus 
to turn back. Resolute, he calms them, and they sail onward. 





Week after week, the ships are pinioned like birds on the unbroken 
reach of water and sky. Then, like a fallen star burning on the night 
sea, a light is seen. Soon a cannon booms out—/and/ 
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"hrough the sleepless night of October 12, 1492, all hands wait im- 
patiently to put ashore. Then, as dawn breaks, the boats are lowered 
for a landing destined to change the history of the world. 








Ashore, Columbus falls on his knees to thank God. Still believing 
that he has discovered the fabulous islands of the East, he carries a 
royal letter of introduction to the Grand Khan of Cathay. 





As the crews kneel, they weep and beg forgiveness for their cowardice. 
Solemnly, Columbus takes possession of the island for Their Majesties. 
He names the island San Salvador—Saint Savior. 


[he cross is erected in the Indies. With this symbolic gesture, two 
continents are opened to the world—the Americas, destined, through 
hardship and suffering, to bring new freedom to mankind. 








Triumphant, Columbus returns with treasures from the West. Honors 
are heaped upon him, and though later he will stand before the court 
a shackled and broken man, his fame will outlive the centuries. 








Winged 
Mystery 
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Skyways 


Science is still seeking the answer to 
one of the most remarkable of nature’s 
phenomena—the mass migration of birds 


()*; OF NATURE'S greatest untap- 


ped mysteries is the miracle of 


migration. Every year, from every 
corner of America, millions of birds 
head southward, darkening the win- 
ter skies with feathery formations 
speeding toward tropical havens. 

What strange force draws these 
birds toward the Equator? Why, 
indeed, do they fly south at all? And 
vhat hidden reservoir gives them 
energy to travel for days without 
alighting on land or sea? Despite 
vears of study, science has not yet 
solved the riddle of migration. 

Last summer, for instance, a 
small Arctic bird named the tern 
took off from his home nesting 
grounds on Muskeget Island, Mas- 
sachusetts. It was time for his annual 
vacation in the South, so the tern 
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by GEORGE SCULLIN 


veered out into the Atlantic and 
disappeared. 

At the same time, a ruby-throated 
hummingbird in Mauston, Wiscon- 
sin, perched upon a wisp of air in 
front of a petunia and probed the 
nectared blossom with his lancelike 
beak. Then, with an audible hum, 
he shifted his buzzing wings from 
vertical suspension to horizontal 
flight and shot up into the pale 
twilight like a bullet. An instant 
later, his wings flicking at better 
than 75 strokes a second, he was off 
into a blackening sky. 

All over the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, millions of birds were grow- 
ing uneasy over the shortening days. 
Food in the form of berries, seeds, 
young fish and the like was more 
plentiful than it had been all sum- 
mer, but there just was not enough 
time during the short days to get 
enough of it to last through the long 
nights. So there came the irresisti- 
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ble urge to chase the sun south 
where the days would be longer. 

The little Arctic tern first flew 
north, around Newfoundland, and 
then out over the Atlantic toward 
Iceland. He was being drawn by a 
power stronger than the instinct to 
survive. Before he could turn south, 
he had to return to the fly ways of 
his ancestors... . 

Once the Arctic tern was strictly 
a European bird. Then, at some 
undetermined time, a pair discov- 
ered America in about the same 
way as did Leif Ericsson—by being 
blown off course. These pioneers 
found the new country to their lik- 
ing during the summer, but when 
the time came to head south to 
Antarctica, they knew only one 
route—down the coast of Europe 
and Africa, and thence straight 
down the middle of the South At- 
lantic, fanning out to east and west 
as they neared the ice barrier. 

So they crossed the North Atlan- 
tic to pick up their old bearings, 
and not until they were on familiar 
waters did their migration actually 
begin. Ever since then, their de- 
scendants, whether hatched on the 
bare sands of Muskeget or on frozen 
ground several degrees from the 
North Pole, have been following 
this same Viking route. 

Our tern flew north to a point he 
had no way of recognizing and 
then turned east toward the barren 
reaches above Ireland. A sudden 
gale whipped him past the British 
Isles at nearly 70 knots. Now he 
was back on the ancient fly way, 
and in the glory of this release he 
screamed a shrill ‘‘Tear-r-r-r!’ 

On September 27, after more 
than a month in the air with few, 
if any, rests on the water, he saw, 
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through a haze of Sahara dust, the 
shimmering city of Dakar. He kept 
going, veering slightly to the west. 
That same day, the humming- 
bird from Mauston was soaring 
across southern Louisiana, likewise 
chasing the sun. He was only three 
inches long, and each stroke of his 
wings only carried him forward 
about the length of his own body, 
but behind him were more than 
1,000 miles covered in a month. 
Soon he encountered a vast expanse 
of water—the Gulf of Mexico. Be- 
fore taking off across it, he fueled 
up on swamp-lily nectar and the 
gnats he found inside each blossom. 
Then he flitted out into the Gulf. 
A tropical hurricane loomed 
ahead, but his sensitive barometer 
caught the dropping pressure, and 
he swung to the right to pick up 
gentle tail winds. Forty hours and 
500 miles later, he flashed over the 
jungles of Tabasco, and suddenly 
felt quite at home. There was noth- 
ing in the steaming luxuriance 
around him to recall distant Wis- 
consin, but he dipped into a crim- 
son orchid and found it was just as 
tasteful as his purple petunias. 





\ EANWHILE, BACK in the United 
4 States, millions of other birds 
were on the move. Short-range mi- 
erators like cardinals, meadow larks 
and chickadees would move a cou- 
ple of hundred miles into the ter- 
rain of their Southern relatives, 
who in turn would move south to 
take the places of others crowding 
into the limits of their ranges, usu- 
ally Louisiana and Texas. 

The main bulk of the birds were 
pouring across the Gulf of Mexico 
to Mexico, and small minorities 
were entering Mexico by way of 
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California, Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. Another fly way occupied by 
an Atlantic Coast minority was 
through Florida and thence straight 
across Cuba to South America. 

By and large, the birds moved at 
night, and their rate of progress 
would seldom exceed 20 miles a 
day until they came to water. Then 
they would fly with no nonsense, 
beating out 240 to 500 miles a day. 

While all this was going on, our 
Arctic tern had flicked his wings 
steadily, giving him the same drive 
for his size as giant transatlantic 
planes get out of four engines. He 
passed South Trinidad, then swung 
southeast to Inaccessible 
Island. The island looked 
good, and there were thou- 
sands of fine, friendly birds 
there, but after a few days 
he found the nights were still 
dark. So he took off and rode the 
drift south. On October 25, he 
came to bare rocks jutting through 
the ice at Palmer Peninsula. ‘That 
night the sun did not set. © 

For four months the tern frit- 
tered around the peninsula, paying 
scant attention to his own kind, and 
less to the silly penguins and South- 
ern gulls and terns. With approach- 
ing maturity his coat was becoming 
pearl gray on top and a soft white 
beneath. The white feathers in his 
crown dropped out, to be replaced 
by shimmering black. All in all, he 
was becoming quite a dude. 

Toward the end of February, he 
felt a growing impatience inside, 
and found himself looking at other 
terns with less indifference as to 
whether they were male or female. 
Then one night the sun, which had 
been showing more and more dif- 
ficulty in clearing a high promon- 
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tory, failed to make it. A chill black 
shadow was cast upon the open 
bay, and thin ice crystals formed 
upon the still water. An hour later 
the sun reappeared, climbing slowly 
out of a sunset that had mysterious- 
ly become dawn, but by that time 
the tern was gone. 

The northern migration was on. 
Nature in the form of glandular 
secretions was providing the stimu- 
lus. Thus each group of birds, bar- 
ring exceptional weather condi- 
tions, would arrive home almost to 
the day and hour of the previous 
year’s arrival. But how were they 
to find their way back? It was one 

thing to fly south and hit 

Mexico, South America or 

Antarctica. Channels in the 

form of rivers and mountain 

ranges and coast lines were 

almost as definite to birds 
as the banks of a river to a young 
salmon seeking the sea. But now 
the problem was to find a thing as 
small as last year’s nest. 

The tern was flying north, feeling 
his way. A familiar pulse surged 
through him, coming from the heart 
of the earth. Terrestrial magnetism, 
which alters the path of fabulous 
numbers of electrons streaming in 
toward the earth from the sun, was 
civing him directions. It was not a 
steady pulse, pointing to magnetic 
north like a compass needle, but 
was more like a flowing river under 
the keel of a ship. 

For a time he flew north; then 
he felt a vague sense of something 
wrong. Another tugging force was 
present that he had never encoun- 
tered before. Again it was the earth 
guiding him on his way. In revolv- 
ing on its axis, it produces a force 
called coriolis effect—powerful 
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enough to set the oceans of the 
Northern and Southern Hemi- 
spheres spinning in opposite direc- 
tions. The tern felt the weakening 
pull and swung east toward Africa. 
There he found the earthy guiding 
influences in the region of Ascension 
Island as familiar as the shore line 
of Muskeget Island. So again he 
swung north, and when the coriolis 
effect was reduced to nothing at 
the Equator, it was like checking 
past a familiar street corner. 

The hummingbird, batting across 
the Gulf of Mexico, was guided by 
the same influences. So were the 
swallows of Capistrano. And one 
night, big blue geese lifted from 
Louisiana’s shores, and next morn- 
ing were pulling freshly sprouted 
corn from a field in Arkansas. 

Out over the Atlantic, flying 
west, the young tern was having 
difficulty with a sudden storm bred 
in the icebox between Iceland and 
Greenland. Freezing rain rolled 
from his feathers, but again the 
earth came to his rescue. Dipping 
to sea level, he caught the full weight 
of atmospheric pressure and found 
it to be dropping. He turned tail 
and flew back 300 hard-fought 


The Only 


PRETTY NURSE had for a patient 
A a gruff old millionaire who 
kept her busy with his constant 


demands and petty errands. He 
wanted a glass of water. He wanted 
the window open, and then he 
wanted it closed. The young girl 


miles before swinging north another 
400 miles. There he picked up clear 
weather and strong winds that 
swept him over the long stretch to 
Greenland. 

And there on the great cliffs he 
saw another tern, smaller than him- 
self, that paid him no heed. Plung- 
ing into the surf, he came up with 
a small fish. The other tern, re- 
gardless of what she might think 
of him, found the fish attractive. 
So, that summer, they nested on a 
rock seven degrees from the Pole, 
and took turns keeping the snow 
from their one downy chick. 

All over North America the other 
birds were back, millions of them. 
They put in a lot of time with their 
young during the wonderfully long 
days. Then, toward the end of 
August, 1948, the miracle of mi- 
gration began again, and again the 
scientists were out to see if they 
could learn how and why the birds 
perform their tremendous hegira. 

They are still seeking the answers. 
Some day they will find them. But 
meantime, the birds cling tenacious- 
ly to the secret of one of the most 
mysterious mass phenomena in all 
of nature. 
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was kept on the run all the time. 
‘““Never mind,” said the young 
intern, to cheer her up. “‘He may 
yet ask you to marry him.” 
“Yes, he may,” said the nurse. 
“He has about run out of other 
requests,” —Doris Trout 
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No Place for Politics 


by BILL STERN 


EVENTY YEARS ago, the Prince- 
S ton football team was managed 
by a studious, unoDtrusive young 
man. He never blustered, never 
gave pep talks, never ranted in 
victory or defeat. He always spoke 
quietly of sportsmanship, decency, 
honor and teamwork. 

One day he gathered his players 
together. ‘‘Men,”’ he said softly, *‘in 
today’s game, one of you favored 
another player who is a member 
of the same fraternity. This must 
stop, for it will destroy team unity. 
] will have no politics on the team. 
I hate politics!’ 

In the next game, however, with 
but a few minutes left to play and 
the score tied, Princeton drove to 
their opponent’s 20-yard line. Ev- 
eryone expected the kicking star to 
attempt a field goal. But since the 
kicking star was not a member of 
his fraternity, the quarterback ran 
the ball himself. Fortunately, he 
scored a touchdown to win. 

Back in the dressing room, the 
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manager faced the players sternly 
and addressed the quarterback. 
““You’re a hero to everyone today. 
But you failed to show the proper 
team spirit. You played politics in- 
stead of football. I want you to turn 
in your uniform. There’s no place 
for you on this team.” 

And so the star of the game wa: 
fired because he had played politics 
instead of sound football. But this 
incident has a strange sequel. For 
the Princeton manager who so hat- 
ed politics later had a great deal to 
do with politics himself. In time, he 
became President of the United 
States—W oodrow Wilson. 

























\ famous novelist pays tribute to Murray McMurray, full-time friend of all boys 


in town, liter: and figura- 
tively. Their dimensions are such 
that they almost flap in the wind 
as he walks; their keenness is so great 
that they catch the barest whisper 
of the underprivileged, the vague 
mutter of the ambitious, the half- 
voiced prayer of the lonely. 

I saw him first in 1909, in his and 
my native Webster City, Iowa— 
when I was five. That was the vear 
the Lincoln pennies appeared. I 
displayed one, new and shiny, to a 
fellow kindergartner. 

‘“‘That’s nothing,”’ said the other 
boy. ‘“‘Murray McMurray’s got a 
whole pocketful, and he’s giving 
them away to kids.” 


H HAS, I THINK, the largest ears 
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Scarcely believing that there 
could exist in our town a miracu- 
lous being with a pocketful of gleam- 
ing pennies, I was escorted into the 
lobby of the ornate old bank, where 
the eccentric young Mr. McMur- 
ray was pointed out to me. He 
seemed prodigiously tall and gan- 
gling, with a bony Scots face, and I 
was disappointed in him. I heard, 
too, that he was a rich man’s son. 
He did not match my idea of what 
a rich man’s son should be. 

Norman Hyatt... he was more 
the beau ideal. Norman drove a 
furious team of matched ponies, 
careening in danger through the 
streets .. . Or Rob Jones—he had 
one of the few automobiles, a great 
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grunting mass of red lacquer and 
polished brass which he drove 
sedately along Willson Avenue. 

A rich man’s son, thought I, 
should not appear tramping and 
whistling, wearing anold gray 
sweater, a damp paper sack of lunch 
under his arm and his eyes fastened 
on the distant beauties of meadow 
larks and wild plum trees. 

Sut in such guise Murray Mc- 
Murray walked the roadways. And 
soon he appeared in uniform, strid- 
ing at the head of a column of chat- 
tering voungsters dressed in khaki, 
waving rake handles newly bought 
at the hardware store. 

This was in 1913. Murray was 
fresh from Grinnell College, and 
Yale, and the forestry camps of 
the South and West where he had 
gone to shove his long nose into 
other greenery than Iowa offered. 
Now he was back home, presiding 
behind a window at the bank 
through workadav hours, but heav- 
en-bent for woods and boys the 
moment the barred doors clanged 
shut behind him. 

Certain townsfolk made scornful 
remarks. Fine business, they said, 
for a young freak to go wasting his 
time, wading through weed patches 
along the river with a gang of kids! 
But they did not look ahead 
through the next 36 vears and ob- 
serve this same nasal-toned, quick- 
spoken Scoutmaster exerting an in- 
fluence more far-reaching than that 
of any other man in town, of an 
time or generation. 

Murray has been neither a re- 
former nor a priest. He has acted 
simply the part for which the gods 
endowed him—a playmate, a mas- 
ter of games, a glorified patrol lead- 
er, who pulled his rank only when 
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he had to in the interests of com- 
munity discipline. 

I don’t know exactly how many 
boys have passed through the 
Troop: perhaps 1,000, more or less, 
Thev have all enjoved a better boy- 
furray than they 
would have enjoyed otherwise; and 
most of them have becom happier 
and wiser men because of that bet- 
ter bovhood. 

We bovs of Webster City dreamed 
about our little Tenderfoot badges 
the way a student pilot dreams of 
wings. Hundreds of us served in one 
or the other of two wars since that 
time, and many are entitled to 
wear bright bits of ribbon, to our 
nation’s pride and our own. But I 
doubt that anv former Scout of 
the Webster City Troop has ever 
looked down on his own medal 
ribbons or his battle stars with more 
pride than he felt on some long-ago 
night, in that old third-floor hall of 
the South School building, when he 
stood quivering at attention, saw 
the large gray eves of the Scout- 
master fixed upon him, and heard 
the sharp voice saying: 

“Scout Joseph Doe, I take plea- 
sure in presenting to you your First 
Class Badge.”’ . 


hood because of ! 


5 in AT MURRAY FOUND time to have 
a private life seems incompre- 
as rich 
a personal career as any 
more so than most. 
Reared in what passed for luxury 
in our community, he found him- 


hensible; vet he has had 
and bus: 


man in town 


self fat broke in the 1920s, after 
the land boom collapsed and after 
his bank closed its doors. 

I remember coming back to town 
in one of vears and being 
picked up by Murray and his wile, 
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Margaret, as I was walking down 
Willson Avenue. Their car was a 
rattling wreck, fairly dragging its 
transmission against the ground. 
The doors were tied with pieces of 
old clothesline. 

Were the McMurrays talking 
about financial collapse, or brood- 
ing over the decline of their intrin- 
sic fortune? They were not. They 
were trying to decide whether it 
would be better to have the next 
overnight hike of the Boy Scout 
Troop in Briggs Woods or up by 
the old Harris Mill. 

Contests? Some leaders in boys’ 
activities decry them. To Murray 
they have always seemed like a 
proper presentation of life as it is 
lived. All the world of human ac- 
tivity and affairs is a gigantic series 
of contests, according to his think- 
ing; and he has proceeded on the 
fervent theory that there is some 
department in which every boy has 
a good chance of proving himself 
more capable than the majority of 
his fellows. 

Birdhouse building, kite-flying, 
skiing, ticket-selling, natural history, 
trailing, swimming, other athletics 
—in each of these he has stimulated 
the boys to impassioned perform- 
ance—and all the while by get- 
ting more fun out of it than any 
boy in the bunch. 

Did the most able members of 
the Troop cover themselves with 
glory and win the right to an an- 
nual extracurricular outing at Clear 
Lake, and were the also-rans sulk- 
ing momentarily in their tents? 
Telephones would jingle. 

‘*This is Murray. We’re going to 
have a special hike for a special 
group down to Essig’s Timber late 
tomorrow afternoon. We'll camp 


out all night. Bring your lunch and 
bedroll. Meet at my house at five.”’ 

Some hours after 5 o’clock, the 
flames would be standing aloft 
against a background of cotton- 
wood trees . . . blankets would be 
spread . . . the weenies would be 
sputtering on sticks . . . with bated 
breath Murray would be relating 
the tense and ghastly vicissitudes 
of Sir Henry Baskerville. 

The McMurray house has always 
been crammed with children; mi- 
raculously, a number of them were 
Murray’s own, though heaven 
knows where he and Margaret (an 
unofficial Scoutmistress she has al- 
ways been) ever found time for 
baby-borning and_ child-tending. 

The steps have forever been clut- 
tered with bicvcles and Scout hats. 
Peculiar frogs have brooded there 
in shoe-box prisons; the mail has 
been heavy with certificates and 
merit badges from National Head- 
quarters. Across that green lawn, 
young folks have been scampering 
for a generation and a half, and 
now there are grandchildren to be 
heeded underfoot. 

In early gloomy years (be it re- 
membered that our Depression in 
the Midwest started long before 
the stock-market crash), emanci- 
pated by grim circumstance from 
the bank, Murray began to raise 
chicks in a little shed behind his 
house. I don’t believe he had much 
serious thought of making a career 
out of poultry; but since boyhood 
he had always loved chickens. 

In the first year of chicken farm- 
ing Murray made a profit of $75. 
That is a far cry from the record 
of today’s McMurray hatchery. No 
longer is this a mere hobby, but a 
flourishing business with a file of 
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65,000 customers who have bought 
chicks from it. 

Murray employs 35 people 
through the busier months of the 
year—meaning the late winter and 
spring in this business. There are a 
dozen year-round employees, in- 
cluding former Scouts, and the busi- 
ness now offers a steady sale of 
some 750,000 baby chicks a year. 

Murray delights in offering new 
breeds to his customers, and in 
sounding the praises of these birds 
in his catalogue. It is a remarkable 
volume, bright with the grins of 
Scouts who are losing a little hair 
and growing thick around the mid- 
dle, but who have long since won 
their merit badges for poultry 
breeding. 

There is no strange secret about 
the success of this poultry business: 
Murray merely found something 
that he liked to do—and did it. He 
worked hard, he spent care, imagi- 
nation and enthusiasm in prepar- 
ing a solid commodity which people 
needed to buy. He gave a decent 
value, kept a small profit, and 
staffed his enterprise with individ- 
uals who also enjoyed the work 
and were anxious to get ahead in 
the world. I think that same for- 
mula could be applied to any other 
successful business. 


QOMEWHERE, DRIVING along the 
\) highways of summertime Amer- 
ica, certain people who read these 
lines may have encountered a weird 
caravan consisting of trucks, jalop- 
ies, station wagons, camping para- 
phernalia and a score or so of sun- 
burnt, laughing men and women. 
This was neither a circus nor a band 
of gypsies. It was the McMurray 
hatchery folks (except for the skele- 
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ton staff of unfortunates who had 
to stay home). They were bound, 
along with Murray and Margaret, 
on their annual vacation. 

To the best of my knowledge, no 
other Webster City employer ever 
made a habit of lugging his em- 
ployees away on camping trips 
which might take them all the way 
to the Rockies, or to New York City! 

Over the years, Murray has in- 
vested the most mundane activi- 
ties with drama, and drama is meat 
to the young. As a minister to the 
poor, he has never fussed his way 
into scrawny homes to the discom- 
fiture of the inmates, but instead 
has brought the embittered little 
victim into his own home—casual- 
ly, as an ordinary guest at a party 
or a family associate at supper— 
and has thus given him a balance 
and a self-esteem he might never 
have acquired in any other way. 

Scouting, to Murray, has not 
been an earnest, worthy work to be 
pursued on Friday evenings, and 
from 2 to 6 o’clock on Saturdays. 
Instead, it has been a delightful 
and ever-changing pastime at which 
he has worked assiduously for some 
315,000 hours: 24 hours a day, 365 
days in the year, for 36 years—if 
you get what I mean. 

Murray McMurray has demon- 
strated (probably as much as any 
Divine gentleman ever resident in 
Webster City) that he is most defi- 
nitely his brother’s keeper, and that 
in loving humanity he is also loving 
the Lord with all his heart. He has 
performed and amplified, in fantas- 
tically numerous examples, the 
Standard Operational Procedure 
for Good Samaritans. 

It is not necessary to recite the 
amount of War Savings Stamps sold 
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by the Scouts during World War I, 
nor the number of pounds of sal- 
vage collected during World War 
II. It is useless to regale the public 
with noble acts of Boy Scouts who 
saved lives, who befriended lost kit- 
tens, who willingly carried wood 
from the woodshed for tired moth- 
ers, or who helped old ladies 
through traffic. These kindnesses 
are only gravel washed along in the 
brave stream of the Boy Scout 
movement, and especially in that 
portion of the stream which wells 
up from a spring which might have 
been named McMurray. 

Always, the main thing in his 
mind has been: are the boys happy 


—are they busy—are they excited 
about life? The answer is a good 
lusty )¢a from a thousand throats. 

Murray is a grandfather, but a 
mighty voung and rangy one. Prob- 
ably there are boys, as yet unborn, 
who will in time stand before a cer- 
tain bare table in a certain old hall 
placarded with photographs and 
mementos ... who will stand with 
knees jellied and throats choked, 
solemnly holding aloft the -three 
fingers of their right hands, and 
listening to that eager voice: 

“You will repeat after me the 
Scout Oath: ‘On my honor I will 
do my best: to do my duty to God 
and my country...’ ” 


**... they’re beautiful... 


...is there any way I can get... 
your lovely color illustrations?” 
Yes, there is a way—a very sim- 
ple way to obtain some of the 
beautifully colored illustrations 
that appear in issues of CORONE1 
. .. for your permanent use on 
2”x2” Kodachrome slides. 

“The Ten Commandments” 

. . “A Christmas Carol” 
**America’s Legendary Heroes” 

“Genesis: Story of Creation” 

. and many others. 

Only 50 cents a slide, (one 
picture per slide), these Picture 
Stories, from six to 15 pictures 
a set, in color, are mounted in 


cardboard and are _ perfectly 


suited for your home slide collec- 
tion or for showings at school or 
church with any standard 2”x2” 
slide projector. 

To obtain Kodachrome slides 
of the above subjects, or, for a 
complete list of the 15 visual 
units chosen from CORONET’S 
thrilling color pages, write to the 
Society for Visual Education, 100 
E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, I. 
When. ordering, merely enclose 
your remittance for each slide. 
And remember, future issues of 
CORONET will contain additional 
Picture Stories in color which 
you will want to keep in endur- 
ing form on Kodachrome slides. 
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HE NEW YORK sho a s lipped argot of the ether, 
‘tee in M hey to explain that he had 
code—with a fellows 3 ! faed-—alter months of painstak- 
dreds of miles aw ay. Eme * : Or: e—to read code entirely 
dash discussion centered ee ign vibrations, and had used 
favorite topic—ama re fame headphones when he 

“I talk short waw deral tests to become a 
all over »” the New’ ker wa perator. 
ping out. “All kin people. -was a short silence. Then 
Nowadays, nobody at nobe € ant ‘‘ham’’ came back: 
—has to be lonely. = -—SS8tiedon’t get why you use those 

“If it means so TiuCh= to yor es. But agree on loneli- 
came back the answiiie Cn miéss—nomecd for it. Make all my 
get yourself a bettem™ Z Gnas these days via short wave, 
phones? From yous tic aif. n’t get around much. 
don’t see how you hg@ “ost ween legs in the war.” 

“Can't hear wit m3 “There (was another pause over 
New Yorker tapped bagi ’ ae: pe Then the New Yorker 
too old. I read your Tm ‘Handicapped here also. 
the vibrations the pk akes .... ms reason for earphones. 
against my head.” Ags aes “Pa - mute and blind.” 
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is on our Asai bee neichhoee 
none is perhaps so rare as the gift of 
tolerance. But to become a giver 
calls for joint action of the heart 
and mind. 

The heart says, ‘‘Wait before you 


judge, until you know the reasons 


why this person acts or lives as he 


@@oes.” Then the mind sets out to 
discover what is beneath the sur- 


face, and refuses to sit in judgment 
on anyone until all the facts about 
him are known. 
A man living in my Boston sub- 
-was for years harshly criticized 


From Try Giving Yourself Awoy 
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tions Which annoyed and irritated 
them, and which certainly were 
hard to condone. He was tolerated 
socially only because of his charm- 
ing wife. She was accepted by 
everyone, and had the sympathy 
of the entire community because 
she had to live with such a boorish 
and unsociable husband. 

One day the couple suddenly 
moved away, without even leaving 
an address. There was considerable 
talk about their abrupt departure, 
and at a neighborhood bridge party 
the next evening, the unpopular 
husband received a_ particularly 
vicious tearing apart. It was just 
like Jim to go off without even 
saying good-bye! Everybody agreed 
that it was good riddance to the 
community, except that his attrac- 
tive wife would be greatly missed. 

Only one person in the neighbor- 
hood, a quiet young lawyer, had 
always declined to be drawn into 
these discussions, and this evening 

«he kept noticeably aloof from the 
».@ conversation. 

Suddenly one of the women turn- 
ed to him. ‘‘Bradlev,”’ she snapped, 
anyone would think from the way 
you’ve never said a word that you 
approve of Jim.” 

“[’m afraid I do,’ he replied. 
“More, at least, than I approve the 

Sway we have torn him apart all 
* these years. Have we eve 
earselves why he 


has? What have we really kno¥ 
about his life?” 

The prompt consensus of (@ 
guests was that they had kno\ 
‘“‘plenty.”” The lawyer waited { 
the fire of their spite to die dow 
then said quietly: 

“Tk ss in law school not é 
form judgments until I had thé 
facts—all the facts. Well, it took? 
me a long time to get the facts iff 
this case, and I’ve had to keep therm 
to myself until tonight. But now) 
that these people have moved} 
away, I'll let you have them, ex@# 
actly as I got them from a lawy 
friend who works for a Boston dq 
tective agency. 

“The gracious wife of 


url 
popular departed neighbor is a cony™ 
firmed kleptomaniac. She has been 
caught shoplifting in every a 


our 


store in the city. Her hus 


psn went to Jé ail on one occa 
by drawing suspicion to himg 
He dreaded to have parties at 
house because his wife has e 
been known to steal things from 
guests. And he has tried to keep! he 
from coming to our parties becauie 
she has been known to take things) 
from other peoples’ handbags. 

It was this experience more t an| 
anything else that really taughte 
piensa ince—to reserve inden t 








JOHINSON OF J& J: 


by GEORGE OSWALD 


For years he has been a dynamic crusader for a Modern Age in human relations 


HE FAMOUS DESIGNER of the Em- 

pire State Building looked won- 
deringly at his visitor: ‘‘Exactly 
what kind of factory do you want 
me to design for you, Mr. Johnson?” 
he asked. 

‘The finest in the world,” the 
industrialist repeated. ‘“‘More beau- 
tiful than any other, more pleasant 
to work in, more efficient to run. 
And cheaper, too.” 

**Where will it be?” 

“I don’t know. Anywhere.” 

**What will it make? Your surgi- 
cal supplies? Your baby powder 
and cream?” 

*T don’t know. Anything. 

“In what way, then. . .?” The 
irate architect was ready to give up. 
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‘‘Darned: if I know,” said Bob 
Johnson. “Just any way that will 
make it the factory of the future.” 

This first round of a one-man 
campaign for industry’s New Look, 
staged back in the ’30s, is a favorite 
story of that versatile crusader for 
a Modern Age, Brig. Gen. Robert 
Wood Johnson, AUS (ret.); board 
chairman of Johnson & Johnson, 
world’s largest producer of surgical 
supplies and baby toiletries; former 
head of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation; venturesome yachts- 
man, plane and autogiro flier; au- 
thor of two highly controversial 
books; crusader against bureauc- 
racy in centralized Big Business; 
champion of a high minimum-wage 
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law and union-management coop- 
eration for a richer future; and— 
No. 1 Rebel of America’s far-flung 
industrial front. 

In his penthouse office atop J. & 
J.s ancient red-brick headquarters 
in New Brunswick, New Jersey, the 
fiftyish business reformer talks ani- 
matedly about past, present and 
future. Slim, dynamic and dressed 
in casual elegance, he makes his 
points with the facile charm of a 
man of the world, plus the zeal of 
a crusader. 

It was modern ‘‘human engineer- 
ing,” he tells you, that made his 
family’s 63-year-old adhesive-tape 
and bandage business into an ag- 
gressive, $152,000,000-a-year world 
concern, enlarging its sales several 
times since he took over in the early 
30s. And it is in these tested ways 
that he is trying to help remake 
American industry as a whole. 

His eight glass-and-chromium, 
one-story factories have won prizes 
for highway beauty and gained the 
admiration of the various commu- 
nities they adorn. Functional and 
eye-pleasing inside as out, they have 


given the employees a new sense of 


work-stimulating pride. And since 
they can be operated more econom- 
ically than comparable conven- 
tional plants, they are paying off in 
greatly increased efficiency and 
profits. 

Behind Johnson’s scattered, me- 
dium-sized factories of the future is 
a weightier idea: his drive to break 
up centralized bigness in industry; 
a new version of ‘‘trust-busting’’— 
this time within business itself. 

“Some 15 years ago I realized 
the dangerous, bureaucratic top- 
heaviness that American industry 
was generating,” he says with the 
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same scorn he has been heaping on 
government bureaucracy ever since 
his turbulent Washington days in 
charge of smaller war plants. 


pricy BEGAN ‘“‘breaking it up” 
right at home in New Bruns- 
wick, where J. & J., with 16 plants 
all over the world, an ever-increas- 
ing number of products and a vast 
sales organization, suffered no less 
than other large concerns from the 
common afflictions of bigness. 
Even in his own firm, Johnson 
found the going hard. But, today, 
he considers the battle of decentral- 
ization largely won. Four-fifths of 


J. & J.’s manufacturing and sales 


organizations have been cut up into 
‘*man-sized,’’ semiautonomous 
units, small enough to be directed 
by one responsible person. The new 
factories, designed to be one-man 
concerns, helped in the task. 

Some of these were actually given 
over to separate but afhliated com- 
panies or divisions. “‘Ethicon Su- 
tures” is one: a model plant under 
an independent manager in which 
trim ‘‘suturettes’’ in nurse’s dress 
and cap, in an atmosphere of sani- 
tary cleanliness reminiscent of op- 
erating theaters, make the sterile 
sutures which surgeons use. 

The ‘Industrial Tape’ unit is 
another. It makes the little rolls of 
tape that you may have in your 
desk drawer; a hot iron tape for 
mending torn shirts, bed sheets or 
tablecloths without sewing; the col- 
ored tape you buy for Christmas 
wrappings; and those wide varieties 
of tape which industry needs for 
packing and other purposes. 

The ‘‘Baby Products” plant turns 
out the powder in those familiar 
red-and-white tins, soap, oil and 
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lotion. J. & J.’s Chicopee cotton 
mills in the South and New Eng- 
land; their tooth- and hair-brush 
factory in Watervliet, N. Y.; the 
Chicago plant; and the factories in 
Canada, England, Australia, South 
Africa, Mexico, Brazil and Argen- 
tina are now all semiautonomous. 

Johnson’s radical idea of ‘‘break- 
ing it up” has borne fruit. Young 
executives, freed of top-manage- 
ment interference and told to act 
on their own, have enjoyed virtually 
the same chance that free enter- 
prise offers independent business- 
men to prove themselves capable of 
responsible action. Human rela- 
tions have improved, down to the 
workbench and up to the board 
room. Profits have risen with effi- 
ciency. And Johnson, like his 
“cabinet,” has become freer than 
top executives usually are for the 
‘federal’? tasks of devising over-all 
policy and thinking. 

Johnson’s main theme, however, 
is union-management collabora- 
tion. He talks about it with all the 
fervor of the convert to a new creed. 
His relationship to labor used to be 
wholly paternalistic; and he was at 
least skeptical when, ten years ago, 
the CIO started organizing J. & 
J. workers and did away with the 
old company union. 

“We must realize that produc- 
tion is now too intricate for a few 
administrators to direct alone,’ he 
tells Big Business colleagues. ‘‘We 
have barely scratched the surface 
so far as using the new forces of 
organized labor is concerned.” 

Here, too, he first applied his idea 
on home ground. If you drop in at 
one of J. & J.’s lavish factories of 
the future, you may find a union- 
management meeting being held in 
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the atmosphere of a country club. 
The men and women around the 
table, comprising executives and 
union Officials, start by discussing 
workers’ grievances. But sooner or 
later they will get around to the 
practical problems of more and 
cheaper production, which evident- 
ly interests the union men as keenly 
as the managers. 

Johnson is not worried about the 
future of his firm, but he is worried 
about the future of American indus- 
try. Chief among his goals is a fed- 
eral law establishing a high mini- 
mum wage the law for which 
Johnson, to the horror of many of 
his business colleagues, testified so 
strongly at Congressional hearings. 

“To ignore the conditions of the 
many underpaid people in the 
United States,’ he warned, ‘‘is as 
foolish as it would be to ignore 
public health, crime and the need 
for education.” 


eens STILL, like conforming to 
\) accepted rules, is something that 
Bob Johnson has never believed in. 
He has been restless and active in 
his own ways ever since he grew up 
in the shadow of a successful father 
who, in the 1880s, as a small-town 


New England druggist, invented 
adhesive tape and turned it into a 
gold mine. 

Bob sowed plenty of wild oats as 
a youngster, but he also did mill- 
hand’s work in the dusty plaster 
shop, the messy adhesive-tape de- 
partment and every other section 
of the old J. & J. plant at New 
Brunswick. He has always loved 
sailing his own racing yawls to far- 
off places, yet these journeys were 
rarely more than hard-earned vaca- 
tions from the firm whose execu- 
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tives, after his father’s death, did 
not cease to treat their future boss 
with a good deal of old-time 
paternalism. 

Flying is another of Johnson's 
hobbies. He started piloting an an- 
cient biplane in 1919, then had an 
early monoplane, an autogiro, and 
now uses the company’s Lodestar. 

The Army attracted Johnson, 
too. He took a course at the War 
College, and at the start of World 
War II landed a colonel’s commis- 
sion. First he was assigned to Army 
Ordnance in Washington and then 
became chief of the New York Ord- 
nance District. A year later he rose 
to brigadier general. All of which 
never prevented him from criticiz- 
ing Army bureaucracy as severely 
as he has always censured the 
government and Big Business bu- 
reaucracies. 

In the last decade, religion has 
influenced Johnson more and more. 


He is working with a group of min- 
isters, priests and rabbis on a new 
ethical code for management-labor 
relations, frequently quotes Papal 
Encyclicals on social policy, and 
sometimes substitutes ‘‘Christian 
engineering’ for the term ‘Shuman 


engineering’’ that embraces all his 
reform efforts. 

Nor is Republican politics alien 
to this versatile Big Businessman, 
whose enjoyment of a day seems to 
depend upon the variety of subjects 
it brings to his various desks: at his 
New Brunswick office; his near-by 
home in Princeton; and on his be- 
loved houseboat yacht, Svrena. 

The State of New Jersey is John- 
son’s political hunting ground. 
There he once was mayor of High- 
land Park and, in tuxedo and 
starched shirt one Saturday night, 
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left a gay party to cart off in his 
car the garbage of a lady constit- 
uent who had phoned, protesting 
that collections were three days be- 
hind schedule. 

J. & J. people, despite their 
respect and affection for ‘*The 
General,”’ don’t mind giving frank 
opinions about him. For among 


Johnson’s most endearing qualities 


is his aversion to “‘yes-men.”’ He and 
his family own a majority of J. & J. 
stock; and his personality is too 
strong to be alien to the temptation 
of dominance. Yet Robert Wood 


Johnson is not, and does not want 


to be, the personification of J. & J. 

There have been occasions when 
his peers outvoted him around the 
board table after some rounds of 
argument. Johnson knows that even 
some of his top men sometimes feel 
embarrassed by his crusading out- 
side, lest it do J. & J. harm. But no 
force is exerted by Johnson against 
dissenters. ‘““You simply have to try 
to educate executives as well as 
workers,” he says. 

Johnson’s roots are firmly in the 
business that has most Americans 
and many millions of people in 
other countries as regular customers. 
The success of J. & J.—expressed 
in 1947 by $152,000,000 worth of 
sales—seems in good part due to 
his drive and ideas, and his shrewd 
judgment as a manufacturer, sales- 
man and employer. 

Even some of the older products 
owe much of their present success 
to Johnson’s imagination. Early in 
the century, plain baby powder had 
hesitatingly been added to his fath- 
er’s first-aid and surgical lines when 
pediatricians wrote to New Bruns- 
wick, complaining they could get 
only highly colored and perfumed 
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powder. But nobody thought of 


pushing the new product—devel- 
oped at the doctors’ insistence— 
until Bob Johnson, in the °’20s, 
gained influence in the firm. 

Today’s cream for babies was for 
years stowed away in a corner of 
J. & J.’s laboratory. The lab chief 
had made it up for a neighbor’s 
baby that suffered from diaper rash. 
Doctors heard about the cream and 
got a jar or two whenever they 
asked for it—until the ever-restless 
boss discovered the treasure and 
turned it into a big money-maker. 

Board-chairman Johnson devotes 
four to five working days a week to 
his firm, nine months of the year. 
But the rest of the time is shared by 
General Johnson, the social cam- 
paigner, and plain Bob Johnson, 
the popular New Yorker-about- 
town and husband of an attractive 
wife who studies at a Manhattan 
school of dramatic art and encour- 
ages young theatrical talent. 

Since Johnson’s main interest lies 
in various phases of industrial re- 
form, there is scarcely an evening 
when he does not write or go over 
a manuscript. “‘Mrs. Johnson,”’ he 
smiles, “‘must have read and cor- 
rected more than a million words 
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NE NIGHT, humorist and illus- 
O trator Oliver Hertord calmlv 
walked into a hotel, accompanied 
by alittle bearcubona leash. In the 
dining room, Herford bumped into 
an acquaintance who frankly ad- 
mitted that he thought the man 
and bear arrangement an odd one. 








of what I wrote, for style is one of 
her great interests.” 

His first book—But General John- 
son . . . —dealt mainly with his 
Washington experiences as head of 
the Smaller War Plants Corpo- 
ration. It was an outburst against 
bureaucracy and “‘central govern- 
ment, the scourge of freedom,” 
tempered by a good sense of humor. 

The second book—Or Forfeit Free- 
dom—is Johnson’s criticism of in- 
dustry, plus his reform ideas. Some 
of his articles have appeared in 
magazines; but he occasionally has 
to put up, like many a young author, 
with editorial criticism that his writ- 
ings are too “starry-eved”’ and ‘‘too 
controversial.’ When this happens, 
he sometimes has them printed pri- 
vately and circulated among friends 
—and among those who should be 
friends of his reform ideas. Or he 
keeps them in his desk to await a 
more auspicious time. 

When will this more auspicious 
time arrive? Perhaps when Amer- 
ican prosperity is functioning less 
smoothly than today. Then, says 
the General, people will listen to 
ideas for keeping the wheels of in- 
dustrv running with a minimum of 
friction and lost motion. 





Logie? 





The illustrator was quick with 
an explanation, however. “‘Re- 
cently an aunt of mine passed 
away and left me $500 in her will,” 
he said. “I wanted to make sure 
I wouldn’t spend the money fool- 
ishly, so I ran out immediately and 
bought this little bear.”’ 

—E. E. EpGar 
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ILLUSTRATED BY REGiNALD MARSH 


The Case of the Curious Convicts 


by STUART WHITEHOUSE 


In the cloistered seclusion of a college 
campus, a librarian uncovered and foiled 
a strange plot unfolding many miles away 


matic. Yet, once in a long time. 
fate and coincidence will combine 


A LIBRARIAN’S LIFE is seldom dra- 


to inject elements of suspense into 
the most placid of jobs. ‘I hat is what 
happened in the instance of the 
Rev. Clifford Carroll, S. J., dean 


of Gonzaga University’s School of 


Business and Economics in Spo- 
kane, Washington. 
[In addition to academic assign- 


ments, Father Carroll is director of 


the university library. One of his 


i 


routine duties is approving loans of 


Gonzaga books to other Washing- 
ton State libraries. When he sat 
down to this quiet task one day in 
March, 1947, Father Carroll had 
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no idea that he was on the threshold 
of an exciting adventure. 
Examining a list of books re- 
quested by inmates of the State 
Penitentiary at Walla Walia, he 
suddenly paused and read the titles 
again. ‘“‘Seems to me I’ve seen that 
book listed often among the prison 
requests,’ he said to himself. 
Then he thumbed through his files 
for the dozen preceding lists of 
Walla Walla. Sur- 
prisingly, 11 of them contained 
requests for an old travel book, 
Among Wild Tribes of the Amazons. 
Now, Father Carroll knew that 
travel stories were read avidly by 
freedom-hungry convicts. But never 
before had one volume from Gon- 
zaga’s library achieved such popu- 
larity. Why were prisoners so inter- 
ested in reading about life in the 
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Amazon jungle? **I guess it’s just a 
book of escape,” he muttered—and 
then paused again. 

Escape! This was every convict’s 
goal. Could the obscure book offer 
some hope for freedom? 

Father Carroll asked for a copy 
of Among Wild Tribes of the Amazons. 
The book was discouragingly thick, 
and Father Carroll flipped the 
pages casually. He saw only an 
innocent account of the 19th-cen- 
tury exploration to learn about the 
lives of various jungle races. 

“The only way this would help 
anyone escape,” he mused, ‘‘would 
be as a club over a guard’s head.”’ 

There must be some hidden clue, 
he reasoned. Recalling how books 
always open to their most-perused 
pages, he set the volume on his desk 
and released both hands. 

Pages 210 and 211 divided the 
tome. Father Carroll repeated the 
experiment—once, twice. And each 
time the book flopped open to the 
same place. These pages had been 
scanned often—and recently. 

As Father Carroll scanned them, 
too, his eyes grew wide with amaze- 
ment. In his quiet university office 
in Spokane, he could see a crafty 
plot unfolding miles away. 

Quickly, Father Carroll wrote a 
letter to Prison Superintendent Tom 
Smith. At Walla Walla, Smith or- 
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“7 7OW HAVE you managed to keep your maid all this time? She has 
been with you for nearly three years, hasn’t she?” 





dered a thorough search of build- 
ings and grounds. And in the meta! 
shop he found what he was seeking 
—a 30-inch length of brass tube 
with a nozzle and trigger mecha- 
nism attached to one end. The 
other end was connected to a com- 
pressed air tank. 

Shocked prison officials also dis- 
covered a quantity of wire nails 
whose heads had been removed. 
These improvised nail-bullets, pro- 
pelled through the tube by com- 
pressed air, had even been success- 
fully tested against sheet metal. ‘The 
impromptu air gun was so power- 
ful, Smith estimated, that it could 
have been used effectively on guards 
in towers 75 yards away. 

Father Carroll, in Spokane, had 
been responsible for thwarting this 
ingenious prison-break plot. What 
had alarmed him was a passage de- 
scribing hunting techniques of the 
Huambisa tribe. 

‘The favorite weapon,” said the 
text, “tis the blowpipe. These are 
made in two halves which are 


joined together after the center has 


been carefully scooped out to allow 
passage of the dart. A mouthpiece is 
fitted to one end and the two 
halves are bound together with 
grass. The whole is covered with a 
kind of gum. The darts are thin, 
sharp and poisoned.” 





Comforts— 


“Yes. It seems that we are about the only people in town who are able 


to furnish a heated garage for her car.” 


—S. E. KISER 
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AN AMAZINGLY 
SIMPLE 


How to Look 
Years Younger 


METHOD 


Premature old age is the deadly enemy of 
millions of men and women. Yet, every 
day, these people let silly habits and care- 
less mannerisms add years to their appear- 
ance. In this special text-and-picture fea- 
ture, you will learn the secrets of remaining 
youthful, no matter what your real age. 


by GELETT BURGESS 


YVERYONE IN THE WORLD would 
EK like to be young, except the 
voung. And before they know it, 
they too will be yearning to regain 
their youth. The age of 30 comes as 
the first disagreeable shock. Others 
had reached 30 and even 40, but 
vou thought you were going to be 
young forever. And if you are 50 
or 60, you would give everything 
vou own to look younger. 

N there are several well- 


Now, 
known methods of artificial re- 


From Look Eleven Years Younger by Gelett Burge 
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juvenation. But they don’t really 
make you more youthful because 
the changes are only skin deep. 
Physical culture may _ slenderize 
you; diets may vitalize you; beauty 
parlors may decorate you; plastic 
surgery may hoist your face; doc- 
tors may impregnate you with 
hormones; but you’ll come out the 
same essential You—ready, the mo- 
ment you’re left alone, to fall back 
into the same elderly appearance. 

Why doesn’t scientific magic real- 
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ly make one younger? Because none 
of the physical methods takes into 
account one paramount fact: that 
as we grow older, there is a univer- 
sal inclination to relapse into auto- 
matic and uncontrolled actions. 

What I mean is that everyone 
has certain tendencies to mental 
and physical laxity, bodily distor- 
tion, and waste of energy. The 
constant indulgence of these habits 
is sure to counteract any improve- 
ment in appearance which ordinary 
rejuvenation treatments may have 
temporarily effected. It is the fault 
of behavior, the little careless man- 
nerisms and nervous movements 
that make us seem much older 
than our years. 

Youthfulness can be like the con- 
tinous flowering of a plant; but its 
blossoming is too often stunted by 
behavior faults which are like weeds 
growing over one’s personality. It 
is only by the uprooting of such 
malign influences and an attentive 
cultivation of youthfulness that it 
can survive the years and bloom 
from the spring right on through 
to the winter of life. 

In this study, I shall tell of things 
that make you look old and of 
other things that will make you 
look younger. But unlike most sys- 
tems of self-help, my method does 
not demand any physical or mental 
gymnastics. All you have to do is to 
open your eyes, look about you, and 
do a little thinking. 

I predict that within a few hours 
after reading this study, if you go 
among people, you will see the 
truth of what I assert. You will 
discover that certain habits and 
mannerisms are symptoms of age. 
And the mere fact of your noticing 
such faults will make you look and 
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feel much more youthful. You may 
perceive that what we most dread 
about age—its weakness, decay and 
impotency—does not attack from 
the outside. It is encouraged by our 
own acts. 

Many behavior habits are so 
obvious and seem so easy to correct 
that they are like loose bolts on a 
plane which we are trying to fly. If 
you can be activated into doing a 
little repair work that will enable 
you to fly higher and faster—that is, 
to be socially more valuable and 
desirable in this hard world—you 
will soon know that you are more 
youthful without even looking into 
the mirror. And then you will be 
able to prove to yourself that posi- 
tive thinking, an interest in every- 
thing about you, and conscious 
control of your body can give you a 
permanent youthfulness. 





\\ "HY DO SO MANY people lose their 
elow, ardor and stamina at 50 
or 40—or even earlier? The tragic 
fact is that most men and women 
are being incessantly attacked by a 
treacherous foe boring from within. 
This unrelenting Demon has begun 
whispering: 

‘*Take it easy! Do what you want 
to do! Be comfortable!”’ 

Most persons of middle age do 
not realize the peril that lies in 
surrender to emotionalism or com- 
fort. It is, in short, a mental 
acceptance of old age as inevitable. 
Pretty women who have lost their 
looks often become negative and 
give up all attempts to be attrac- 
tive. And the negative slump goes 
faster and faster as you indulge in it. 

It carries you downhill toward a 
state where, before long, you ac- 
tually lose control of minor actions. 
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You scratch your head, fuss over 
trifles, find fault, forget your table 
manners, talk with your eyes closed, 
yawn and grimace, and do things 
that you would have shuddered at 
doing when you were young. 

There are many specific gestures 
which unmistakably bespeak age. 
For instance, few young people ever 
assume what I call the Bishop’s 
Pose, with the outspread fingertips 
of one hand delicately touching 
those of the other. When a person 
is caught sitting in that position, he 
is instantly recognized as elderly. 
And I never saw anyone but a man 
past his prime shaking his fore- 
finger warningly at someone. 

However, many people believe 
such signs of passing years are ines- 
capable. Recently I was discussing 
youthfulness with friends, and one 
lady became irritated. 

“But age comes to everybody,” 
she said. ‘‘Why bother about habits? 
I don’t care if I am getting old!” 

She was at that moment illus- 
trating just what I had been talking 
about. She was slouched on a couch 
with one shoulder so much higher 
than the other that she looked as if 
she had no neck. No young girl, I 
told her, would ever assume that 
attitude. Everyone in the room 
laughed, and you should have seen 
that lady sit up. The others agreed 
that she looked much younger. And 
I might add that every person in 
the room slyly improved his or 
her attitude. 

Such behavior faults are always 
progressive. A middle-aged man I 
know lost his job in a Manhattan 
department store because he had 
acquired the habit of cocking his 
head like a terrier and half-closing 
his eyes while listening. The victim 
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didn’t know he looked silly. But 
that habit proved to his boss that 
he was rapidly going downhill. 

Have you fallen into the habit of 
raising your eyebrows when you 
talk? Have you an elderly way of 
tightening your lips or chewing 
your words. If so, look out! 

In homes everywhere I have 
seen these undisciplined faces cari- 
caturing scorn, hate, wonder or 
delight, and holding the expression 
for a full minute. These people can 
prolong an opinionated sneer with 
their eyebrows, shoulders and nos- 
trils. They wag their heads. They 
lick their lips. They wink, blink, 
squint, scowl, grin, smirk or pout. 
Each one has his unconscious mug- 
ging habit to make him appear old. 

Expression is the language of the 
face, and mugging is like the silly 
and extravagant talk of young girls 
whoexclaim “‘ Marvelous!’ atevery- 
thing. Any expression, to have force 
and meaning, should come out of 
repose; and it should go back to 
repose to give the next impression a 
chance to appear. 

After mugging comes face-feeling 
in all its forms. An ear is investi- 
gated, a nose is rubbed, cheeks and 
chin are stroked, a moustache is 
preened, and in flagrant cases even 
the scalp is scratched. 

‘But I knew what I was doing all 
the time!” you protest. 

Perhaps, dimly. But the subcon- 
scious cause of face-feeling, I im- 
agine, is an inferiority complex or a 
frustration. For years, politicians, 
businessmen and clever women 
have been putting things over on 
the multitude of face-feelers, hand- 
twiddlers and foot-fussers. 

Teetering and swaying belong to 
the same category of faults. Have 
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you seen men with their hands be- 


hind their backs, balancing on 
their toes, especially on the stage? 
Were they young men? No. And 
have you seen after-dinner speakers 
as they sway rhythmically from 
side to side? You may consider this 
a harmless habit, but by indulging 
it you are adding an obvious handi- 
cap to your years. 

There is another class of uncon- 
trolled gestures, especially common 
among women. If you watcha group 
of them talking, you will note that 
their heads are continually moving. 
Phey nod or shake their heads in an 
evident attempt to give emphasis to 
what they are saying. At middle 
age, these meaningless movements 
foreshadow a lack of coordination 
which is typical of old age. 

Mrs. H. is a pleasant lady of my 
acquaintance. But when she talks, 
she invariably extends both hands 
as if she were offering a platter. 
She will hold that position for ten 
minutes at a time, gently moving 
her hands up and down and weakly 
accenting her words. That gesture 
is never used by a 20-year-old. 

The same dissatisfied ego will set 
1 woman to feeling pensively of her 
own bare arms, up and down, up 
and down, as she talks or listens, or 
it will make her caress her throat. 


Both gestures are confessions of age. 


And then there are the aging 
people who talk with their shoul- 
ders. If you want to look younger, 
remember that anything you do 
with your shoulders is elderly. 

Equally dangerous are panto- 
mime gestures. A lovely woman | 
know 1s a brilliant, witty talker who 
usually captures her listeners, and 
then ends by exhausting them. 
Surely when she says, “‘I poured a 
glass of water,” your imagination 
can picture the task without her 
acting it out. 

Twenty years ago, her extrava- 
gant motions were vivid and excit- 
ing. Today, one would be less con- 
scious of her graying hair and 
drawn face, if she could only learn 
to control her runaway emotions. 

Now, some of the gestures and 
movements I have discussed may 
seem unimportant. But these be- 
havior faults betray an abnormal 
mental condition. They show that 
something has interfered with a 
natural youthfulness which should 
constantly renew life. And so, to 
excuse such uncontrolled habits is 
fatuous. We can change our natures. 
We can exercise self-control. 

When this control becomes per- 
fect, aging will be conquered. Men 
and women will grow old, but 
they'll never cease being youthful 
in looks and character. 


And now for 16 pages of pictures 
showing the common habits and mannerisms 


that add years to your age. 
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Beware of poses like this. Screwed-up eyes and a bulldozing forefinger 
can make a middle-aged man look ready for retirement. To your boss, 
it may indicate that vou are losing vour grip on the job. 














Here is a typical old man’s pose. Automatically, his body betrays his 
set mental habits, making him look even older than he is. Like many 
people past 60, he has literally pushed himself into old age. 
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Be careful of ““The Bishop’s Pose.’’ The hands alone tell the story of 
old age. This posture, which is usually accompanied by a fixed and 
vacant stare, will add 20 years to your appearance. 
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Vague gestures like this are treacherous. Note how the two hands 
create a typical old-maid air of frustration and self-pity. The longer 
such an attitude is held, the older you seem. 
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Watch out for *‘The Elbow Pose.”’ Even a beautiful woman can make 
herself grotesque by awkwardly hanging her arm over the back of a 
chair. Chin-hugging completes the ugly picture. 
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Don’t be a finger-flutterer or a head-wagger. Such lack of emotional 
control makes vou look like a deaf-mute frantically trying to report a 
disaster. The real tragedy lies in what it does to you. 
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Be on your guard against facial mannerisms. These are the trade-mark 
of the old-young. See how nose-pulling and chin-crumpling transform 
this girl into a middle-aged frump. Few young men will notice her. 








Nervous habits also destroy beauty. If unchecked, they develop into 
the behavior patterns of old age. Nail-biting will never solve your 
problems. Instead, such a habit only makes you look fussy. 
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How often have you seen someone assume this idiotic posture? All the 
enthusiasm and eagerness of youth have fled. If you permit your 
mind to doze, you will soon wonder what happened to your friends. 
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Hugging the bust and cocking the head are dangerous habits. They 
show abandonment to emotion. Such traits often develop before 30. 
Increasing each year, they will make you into a “human bird.” 
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Are you guilty of this elderly habit of pursing your lips and muttering? 
If so, try keeping your eves open and lifting your head when you talk. 
People who seem to have no neck also seem to be mummified. 
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A contorted mouth and an intense preoccupation with the vocal cords 
proclaim old age. And don’t bark like a seal between words. Such a 
trick reveals that the crisp contidence of vouth is gone. 
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Relax—but don’t collapse. Giving way to self-indulgence is a sure sign I 
of age. But don’t confuse relaxation with laziness. Sloppiness and a d 
‘“‘don’t-care” attitude are insidious enemies of youth. n 
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Pinching her neck as she talks makes this girl ugly. The result is always 
disastrous. Soon friends will remark: “‘She’s getting on---look at her 
neck!” Many double chins and neck wrinkles are handmade. 
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Lack of conscious control is a common weakness of those nearing 
second childhood. It can make you look like an infant--or a monkev 
in the zoo. But seldom is the victim aware of his ridiculous appearance. 
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‘alking through the fingers is a distressing habit of the aged. It is 
often found in persons who think out loud. Suggesting timidity and 
mousiness, it is a sure passport to a lonely old age. 
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Avoid facial explorations. An aimless hand, investigating an ear, 
caressing the chin, kneading an eyebrow, is a positive indication of 
age. Moreover, such habits can permanently distort your features. 
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Don’t waste nervous energy in foot-fiddling or finger-drumming. These ] 
seemingly harmless habits are often forerunners of over-excitability and ‘ 
a short temper. Awkward poses like this always suggest age. ] 
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Overindulgence of emotions is a form of self-punishment. It leads to 
poor coordination and slow reactions. If you talk with your shoulders 
and facial muscles, your entire body will soon sag in protest. 
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Beware of the melted-chocolate attitude. Before you know it, slumping 
on your spine will make you round-shouldered, ruin your posture, and 
leave you perpetually tired. Why not sit up straight? 
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These 21 photographs have shown you the faults and mannerisms that 
add years to your age; each can be overcome quickly and easily . . 
And now for more facts on how you can look years younger => 











How to Look Years Younger 


‘em WAY A PERSON Sits and stands 
is often as revealing of age as 
gray hair and wrinkles. However, of 
all postures, perhaps the most de- 
structive to youthfulness is the ice- 
cream attitude. 

Old Wenderley at the club lowers 
himself into his chair like a ten-ton 
safe. Then he slumps down as 
though he were half-melted. In get- 
ting up, he grips the arms of his 
chair (never do that if you wish to 
look young) and laboriously pushes 
himself to his feet. 

Youth flings itself down, jerks 
itself up. Middle age should do 
neither. If the proper ‘“‘sit’’ muscles 
are used—that is, if one sits erect 
and holds in the stomach without 
depending on the back of the chair 
for support—one will be graceful 
and dignified. And that means 
being youthful at any age. 

There’s no doubt that physical- 
culture exercises are a dismal trial. 
Nowadays, however, the more ad- 
vanced teachers are cutting down 
the number of fancy twistings and 
stretchings, and concluding that 
correct posture alone is the secret of 
physical culture. If a person will 
merely sit well, stand well and walk 
well all the time, those tiresome 
downs and ups may be forgotten. 

While living in Dinard, France, 
I met a retired British major gen- 
eral. He had a magnificent phy- 
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(Continued from page 92) 


sique, and seemed as young and 


vigorous as a boy. I asked him if 


he did physical-culture exercises. 
‘‘Why certainly, sir,” he answered. 
“I’m doing them right now!”’ 

If you look about, you will find 
an amazing variety of ways in 
which awkward people reveal their 
age. You will observe clumsy one- 
sided postures with an arm akimbo 
or one leg thrown out or a foot 
tucked around the leg of a chair. 
You'll discover nice hostesses sitting 
with their legs spread apart, or their 
arms extended with hands palm up. 
You will see heads lolling as though 
their throats had been cut. 

Now, of course, comfort is a se- 
ductive tempter. But too often it 
induces a dreamy, bored stare. 
There are only two ways to treat 
boredom youthfully: you have to 
keep awake and heed what is said, 
or else make an exit. 

That vacant look most people 
have when talk is tiresome always 
makes them seem old. I mean that 
drifting of the eyes away from the 
speaker to the window, to a picture 
on the wall, to the clock and back 
again. So:take notice. Give reci- 
procity. Pay attention. You need 
all the youthfulness you have. 

The voice is another sure indi- 
cation of character. All your vir- 
tues and all your faults are revealed 
in it. And just as surely it tells your 
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age, especially when you let your 
voice fade at the end of a sentence. 
It is incredible how many people, 
even when they are telling a funny 
story, let their voices drop when 
they come to the point, like a dog 
with tail between his legs. 

The telephone is likewise a re- 
vealer of age. People get you on 
your first word. Therefore, if you 
wish to appear youthful, you might 
practice the one word “Hello!” 
The telephone operators who chirp 
so airily have the right idea. And 
you might also try “Good morn- 
ing,’ not with the moody American 
downward inflection but with that 
cheerful upward lift of the English. 

Have you ever noticed how much 
younger they seem than Americans, 
with most of their sentences rising 
at the end? In London I talked on 
the phone almost daily with the 
secretary of my literary agent, and 
when I went to the office for the 
first time, I was amazed to find that 
she was a woman with white hair. 

Don’t permit yourself, either, to 


fall into that singsong rhythm of 


elderly professors and clergymen 
accustomed to one-sided talk. Even 
salesmen have it sometimes, and I[ 
have heard it in the voices of radio 
announcers. Try to make your 
words crisp. Cut out the “er... er.”’ 
Accent your conversation if you 
would seem youthful. 

Anyone ought to be able to cor- 
rect voice faults by determining to 
speak distinctly and by conscientious 
practice. A few dollars spent on 
lessons from a good vocal teacher 
would make almost any voice more 
attractive and magnetic. 

I once discussed this subject with 
E. H. Sothern, and he told me that 
he alwavs advised actors in his com- 
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pany to read the newspaper aloud 
for 15 minutes a day, enunciating 
every word (and especially the 
words ‘‘government” and ‘‘United 
States’), carefully dividing the syl- 
lables. Or, if you are in dead earn- 
est, you can have a phonographic 
record made of your voice and lis- 
ten to it. Correcting tendencies to- 
ward whining or drawling will 
make you seem years younger. 


T genaiesi-ge HAS SHOWN me that 
married men who are always 
neatly dressed, well groomed and 
have a zestful manner, usually have 
progressive wives. And generally 
their marriage is a permanent love 
affair. So don’t complain if your 
wife occasionally criticizes you for 
your own good. 

If she tells you not to sit mooning 
at the ceiling or to keep your coat 
buttoned when company comes, 
she’s only trying to keep you youth- 
ful. You don’t object to criticism 
when you're taking dancing lessons, 
do you? If your golf pro shows you 
how to handle a putter, you’re glad 
to pay him for it. Behavior is far 
more important if you have social 
or business aspirations. 

Recently I listened on the radio 
to one of those “Husbands and 
Wives” programs where married 
folk delight in revealing secrets of 
their private lives—whether they 
prefer twin or double beds, whose 
duty it is to get up and close the 
window, and whether a wife should 
open her husband’s mail. 

One husband was asked: ‘‘Does 
your wife criticize you?” 

“Yes, she does.” 

**What do you do about it?” 

**T just call her down on her own 
faults. That usually stops her.” 
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You don’t need television to en- 
visage these men. They are old and 
they show it, because they are non- 
progressive. More divorces are 
caused by lack of well-meant criti- 
cism than by too much of it. Jeering 
at your husband because he has a 
big nose is not kind or helpful. But 
telling him to straighten up is quite 
different. 

Another thing that tends to age 
married people is the fact that one 
of them falls into the habit of think- 
ing aloud. “I wish that boy would 
come,” or “I believe Pll put that 
plant out in the sun”’ get to be like 
talking in one’s sleep. You become 
so used to hearing talk of trifles that 
you seldom pay attention. And it 
is this training in lack of attention 
that adds to your age. 

Another vital factor in looking 
younger is dress. Now, [I’m no 
dressmaker and so I don’t pretend 
to know what middle-aged women 
should wear to make them more 
youthful. But I do know that in 
woman’s sartorial logic, red stands 
for youth. Every young and good- 
looking woman, especially if a bru- 
nette, usually keeps in reserve one 
red gown. Yet many a woman 
dreading the passing of vouth has 
flaunted that gay color long after 
she should have forgotten it. 

What many women do not seem 
to understand is that the costume 
always competes with the face. 
Chey can’t both win. If an elegant 
costume can sometimes outshine 
even a comely countenance, how 
much more easily can it eclipse one 
that shows obvious signs of age? The 
queer thing is that most women 
with any pretense to good looks 
know this, but as they age they keep 
right on togging their bodies. 
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Men, on the other hand, are apt 
to become careless of attire as they 
grow older. Those dull gray suits 
which many conservative men like 
to wear seem to me as sad as prison 
uniforms. My choice should be 
either very light or very dark, but 
never a halfway costume. Good old 
navy blue is becoming to any man 
of any complexion. 

Men of advancing years also have 
a timid fear of any but staid, wife- 
bought neckties. They are usuallv 
the dull-toned “‘stickers’ which 
come in fancy boxes at Christmas. 
What’s the matter with a touch of 
gaiety? A lively colored scarf will 
take the curse off graying hair. 

Still another thing that gives 
many men an old look is their over- 
grown and shaggy eyebrows. I 
don’t know why a man who is fas- 
tidious about his top hair and who 
streamlines his moustache considers 
it effeminate to pay attention to the 
bristles that overshadow his eyes 
and spurt from his nose and ears. 
A judicious use of scissors or tweez- 
ers will take years from a man’s 
appearance. 

Obviously, if you wish to keep 
youthful, you have to keep a close 
check on everything you do. Re- 
cently I had a letter from an old 
friend who used to be correct in all 
social relationships. I was shocked, 
for when I knew him best he would 
no more have written a letter in 
pencil than he would have kept his 
seat when a lady entered the room. 
So I knew he was getting old. 

After middle age, the least relaxa- 
tion from rigid discipline is danger- 
ous. One who is lax in little things 
will let other faults gain a foothold. 
He won't be so careful to spell peo- 
ple’s names correctly. He won't 
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look up a word in the dictionary. 
He'll write ‘“‘too” for ‘“‘to,”’ and 
leave out words from inattention. 

By that time, he’ll be so used to 
running slipshod mentally that he’ll 
be late to appointments. He’ll for- 
get to wind his watch. He’ll go with 
shoes unshined and suit unpressed, 
and will let his heels get run-over. 
Then, when somebody tells him 
that he’s getting old, he becomes 
indignant. 

**Why, nonsense!” he retorts. “‘I 
feel as young as I ever did.” 


& Sore WORLD Is a cruel place. It 
- ridicules you and laughs at your 
slightest imperfection. At the work 
table and the dinner table, at the 
office and on the street, your friends 
aren’t telling what they actually 
think of you. 

Have you ever wondered how 
your stenographer or your clerk, 
the elevator boy or the taxi driver, 
really sees you? Perhaps you'll say 
you don’t care. That’s all right— 
but then you can never say you’d 
like to look young. Youthfulness zs 
caring, not for vanity’s sake but for 
one’s self-respect and dignity. 

Just for a moment imagine that 
all your bad habits were made com- 


pulsory. Suppose you were kid- 
naped and a band of gangsters tried 
to extort ransom by forcing you to 
slump down and curve your spine 
in an easy chair all day long. Sup- 
pose they pointed a gun at you and 
commanded: “Keep your fingers 
moving until I say stop.” 

You would revolt, wouldn’t you? 
You would scream for help. And 
yet that’s what the subconscious 
Demon is doing to most people most 
of the time. 

Well, they used to say that a 
woman is as old as she looks and a 
man is as old as he feels. I believe 
that a person is as old as his habits. 
You may not be able to keep all 
your teeth or prevent your hair 
from getting thin; but if you will 
pull up the weeds of habit, there’s 
no reason why you shouldn’t make 
yourself every day look a little 
better and a little more youthful 
than yesterday. 

After all, the most important 
characteristic of youth is growth, 
When you stop growing, you begin 
to grow old. So if you would look 
younger, keep on growing men- 
tally. Then you can say, “I’m 50 
years young’? — without fooling 
yourself, your family or your friends. 


The Right Combination 





AID ONE GIRL to her friend, speaking of her two beaus: “If 
I could combine their qualities, I’'d be the happiest girl 
in the world. Ronald is gay, debonair, rich, handsome and 


witty; and Clarence wants to marry me.” 
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by THOMAS DREIER 


N A LARGE EASTERN ClITy, the 
president of an oil company 
has an office furnished in walnut, 
with a big desk, two huge divans, 
thick rugs, and beautiful hangings 
at the windows. 

Next to it, and unknown to most 
visitors, is a smaller room, replica 
of an old New England parlor. It 
is finished in white, with shelves of 
books, a fireplace and easy chairs. 
This is where the executive goes 
for quiet thinking. 

He arrives at his office about 
9:30, takes two hours for lunch, 
and quits about 4 o’clock. His desk 
and table are usually bare of pa- 
pers. He seems never to be under 
pressure; he acts like a gentleman 
of leisure. Yet everyone in the big 
organization knows who is boss. 

One day a visitor said to this 
executive: “You never seem to be 
working. Just what do you do?”’ 

“IT can hire all the engineers, 
lawyers, clerks, salesmen and ac- 
countants that I need,” the presi- 
dent replied. ‘“They do the work. 
But I act as a sort of chemical 
catalyst to make them work. to- 
gether smoothly. 

“Every bit of friction costs 
money. I eliminate the friction.” 








From We Human Chemicals 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN VICKERY 
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by LARRY ROBERTS 


RN BACK THE PAGES of crime. 
Ride with Police Chief Will 
Browning and Coroner Henry Ga- 
vin on February 24, 1942, to the 
city of Lakeville in southwestern 
Ohio, to where X marks the spot. 
The facts in the following story 
are based on a composite case from 
police records. Names and places 
are fictitious. The official sleuth 
cracked the case. Can you? 

At midnight, pull up to the curb 
in a squad car behind the 1939 
Chevrolet coupé parked at the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Main. 

Watch Coroner Gavin step into 
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the coupé to view the body 
slumped in the driver’s seat. 

“A bullet in her heart—~ 
dead only a few minutes,” he says. 7 

Play the stenographer as Chief | 
Browning investigates inside 
death car: “Auburn hair, blue eyes, 
doll face . . . Here’s the gun—a. 
caliber revolver. H-m-m, her rig 
shoe off in her right hand—fingers 
tight under the sole . . . Driving 
license—Helene Hunt—born June, | 
1915. Car registration—Harry © 
Hunt. Husband, no doubt. . . . Car 
key in lock—ignition off. Window 


on left side all the way up—door 4 
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locked—button down . . . Gear- 
shift in first—heater on—radio off.” 
' At the registration address, meet 
' Harry Hunt, just coming home. 
_ He was at the movies, he says; his 
wife was out with girl friends. As 
for the .22 caliber revolver, he 
States it was always kept in the 
door pocket on the driver’s side. 

Accompany Hunt to headquar- 
ters for further questioning. There, 
see another man, wounded in the 
shoulder, waiting. 

“[’m Bob Davis,” he begins. “I 
was with her when it happened. A 
man with a handkerchief over his 
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face pulls open the door on Hel- 
ene’s side and starts shooting. I got 
it in the shoulder. Then he was 
gone. When I saw Helene dead .. . 
Well, I ran away. 

“I knew she was married. I was 
afraid to go to a doctor with this 
bullet in my shoulder; he might 
report it to the police. Best thing 
seemed to come here and make a 
clean breast of it. . .” 

The following questions provide 
a guide to solving the Case of the 
Blue-Eyed Doll. To rate as an am- 
ateur sleuth, come up with the cor- 
rect solution before you reach No. 7. 


1. Does the victim’s death grip on 
her shoe suggest her use of the 
footgear as a weapon? 

. Would it not have been more 
natural to reach for the gun in 
the car pocket beside her? 

. Is the likelihood, then, that the 
gun wasn’t there—because it 
had already been taken out? 

. Could that have been because 
her husband had snatched it .- 
after pulling open the car door? 

. Was this impossible because 
the car door on the victim’s 
side was locked on the inside? 

. Can the victim’s companion, 
Bob Davis, be telling the truth? 

. The gun, then, must have been 
first grasped by the victim, at 
whose side it was? 

. The weapon must have been 
wrested from her—since she 
subsequently had need of a 
shoe to replace it? 

. Whoever wrested the gun from 
her fired the fatal shot, then? 

. This could only have been done 
by someone inside the car, since 
the window on the victim’s side 
was closed and the door locked? 

. Then the evidence all points 
to Bob Davis as the slayer? 
(Answers are on page 121) 
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THE UNSINKABLE 
MRS. BROWN 


by GENE FOWLER 


Eecentric, but brave and generous, she made headlines when the Titanic met disaster 


RS. MARGARET TOBIN BROWN, 
M who hoisted herself by the 
| bootstraps of heroism into huge 
' Denver headlines, was as naively 
colorful as she was brave. She mis- 
took her enormous thirst for human 
relationship as evidence of social 
grace. She was received abroad by 
P titled bigwigs because of her lack 
© ofsophistication; but that same lack 
' barred her from Denver’s hide- 
© bound, provincial society. 
This vital Amazon liked to fancy 


© her father an Irish peer, but he was 


© in fact old Shaemus Tobin, a red- 
» haired Celt of the Missouri River 
| bottoms. She grew up near Han- 
P nibal, Missouri, hated housework— 
| particularly that of the family’s 
shanty—and spent all her days 
hunting and fishing. 

When she was 12, Molly met 
Mark Twain, who at once saw her 
for what she was, a female Huckle- 
| berry Finn. He invited her to fish 
| from his rowboat, and delightedly 
she gave up her homemade raft. 

Clemens found that Molly didn’t 
have the remotest idea that she was 
a girl. Before he could gather his 
celebrated wits together, she had 
' disrobed and dived overboard, with 
an absence of mock modesty that 


was to characterize her entire life. 

When Molly was 15, she con- 
cluded that the shanties of Hanni- 
bal held no promise of adventure, so 
she and her brothers packed a 
carpetbag and ran away from 
home. They traveled by stagecoach 
to Colorado, arriving in the gold 
camp of Leadville, where Molly 
went to work as a ‘‘pot-walloper” 
in the cabins of miners. 

The rigors of the mining camp 
only strengthened the body and 
courage of this illiterate hoyden. 
Three weeks after her arrival, she 
met and married John J. Brown, 
called ‘‘Leadville Johnny” by his 
intimates at the Saddle Rock Sa- 
loon. Johnny was 37 years old, as 
homely as a hippopotamus, unlet- 
tered, open-fisted, and red-haired. 

In less than two months after his 
marriage, Johnny struck pay dirt. 
He was offered $300,000 for his 
claim. He accepted, imposing but 
one condition. “Pay me off in 
$1,000 bills,’ he said. “I want to 
take it home and toss it into the lap 
of the prettiest gal in camp.” 

He came bellowing into the cab- 
in, did a bear dance with his young 
wife, then gave her the money—all 
of it. “I wanted you to see it—to 
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hold it,” he.said. “But now, you 
got to hide it.” 

*‘Where?”’ asked Molly. 

**You figure that out, honey. I’m 
going down to celebrate at the 
Saddle Rock.” 

He ‘stayed at the saloon. until 
early morning and was brought 
home by his intimates, sober enough 
to make two requests. One was that 
the “‘boys’” would not disturb his 
pretty young wife; the other that 
they start a fire. 

“I’m freezing plumb to death,” 
said Leadville Johnny. 

The boys put him on a bunk, 
then made a fire. Molly, roused 
from deep sleep, sniffed as the fire 
sent wisps of smoke through crev- 
ices of the stove. Then she screamed. 

With a poker, she delved among 
the burning sticks, but it was too 
late. Of all places, she had hidden 
the money in the stove, and now 
$300,000 was floating in the Lead- 
ville morning sky. 

For half an hour, she wept in 
Johnny’s ear. When it finally pene- 
trated his haze that the money had 
been burned, he sat up and said: 
“Don’t worry, honey. I’ll get more.” 

Fantastic as it may seem, Lead- 
ville Johnny went out that very 
afternoon and located “The Little 
Johnny,” one of the greatest pro- 
ducers of gold in Colorado history. 
Ultimately he took $20,000,000 
from his bonanza. 

“Nope,” he said to the men who 
had bought his other property. “I 
won’t sell this one.” 

*“There’s another $300,000 if you 
do,” his bidders said. 

“Nope,” replied Johnny. “‘I don’t 
trust stoves. It’s safer in the ground.” 

The meaning of money began to 
dawn on Molly. It was the com- 
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mencement, critics said, of her 
progress from Leadville to lor- 
gnettes. The Browns moved “‘up the 
hill,’? where mine-owners and 
bankers had mansions. Leadville 
Johnny went the limit in building 
a house for his bride. As a final 
touch, he laid concrete floors in 
every room, and embedded silver 
dollars, edge to edge, in the surfaces, 

Soon, Leadville could not hold 
Molly. She had heard of Denver 
society, of gay balls and salons, 
“Denver it is, then!’ said Johnny. 

The Browns built a stone man- 
sion in Pennsylvania Avenue, Den- 
ver’s Capitol Hill, where the élite 
resided. But the town’s preening 
dowagers would have none of this 
redheaded upstart from the hills. 
Still in her teens, unschooled and 
impetuous, how was Molly to know 
the emptiness of display? 

She hired the largest orchestras, 
gave the costliest balls, drove the 
finest horses, but met with snob- 
bery. She often attended, uninvited, 
the social functions of her neighbors; 
so the ladies decided to crush her. 

As part of a catlike hoax, Molly 
was asked to write a dissertation on 
Denver society. This she did, labor- 
ing at a desk inlaid with gold from 
The Little Johnny. Molly’s ‘‘article” 
appeared in a magazine owned and 
edited by Polly Pry, and the city’s 
upper crust began heaving with 
merriment. The new author’s mis- 
spellings and fantastic verbiage 
were there for all to see. 

At last conscious of her ignorance 
and social shortcomings, Molly left 
town. Johnny said he guessed he 
would stay home. 

“T never knowed how to spell 
and never claimed to,’ he said. 
““Good-bye, honey, and don’t forget 
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the name of our bank. It’s all yours.” 

Denver saw nothing of Mrs. 
Brown for nearly eight years. It was 
something of a sensation, then, 
when she returned, gowned in 
Parisian creations. More, the word 
spread that Molly had two French 
maids, with whom she conversed 
fluently. In fact, during seven and 
a half years in European capitals, 
she had become proficient in five 
languages! 

There were other incredible sur- 
prises for the home-towners. Molly 
had made friends with the Divine 
Sarah Bernhardt, had _ received 
stage lessons, had appeared in a 
charity concert in London, and had 
sung aboard an ocean liner. The 
hardest blow to her critics, how- 
ever, was the fact that international 
celebrities and titled foreigners 
made the Brown home their head- 
quarters while visiting Denver. 

But despite her education in the 
polite arts, Molly Brown’s real na- 
ture was manifest at all times. If in 
the mood, she cursed like a pit boss. 
Her detractors described her as 
“eccentric.” 

“Sure I’m eccentric,” she said. 
“But I have a heart as big asa ham!”’ 

When Leadville Johnny refused 
to “gad about” in Europe and else- 
where, they separated. But he never 
shut her off from his great purse. 
He still loved her and wanted her 
to have a good time. All he desired 
for himself was the privilege of sit- 
ting with his shoes off in the parlor. 


1 PRS. BROWN ACQUIRED a 70-room 

mansion near New York City, 
where she entertained the Astors 
and other Eastern notables—all of 
which agonized her Denver scoffers. 
Then, in April of 1912, the home 
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town which had refused flatly to 
receive Molly as a social equal 
passionately acclaimed her as its 
very own celebrity. The Titanic had 
gone down, and Molly had been 
its heroine. 

Mrs. Brown was 39 when she left 
Liverpool for New York on the 
Titanic’s maiden voyage. Instead of 
possessing a girlish slimness, she 
now was generously fleshed. Never- 
theless, she still bubbled with vitality. 

She was popular with traveling 
notables despite her growing eccen- 
tricities. She amused some and ter- 
rified others with pistol feats, one 
of which consisted of tossing five 
grapefruit over the rail and punc- 
turing each one before it hit the sea. 

Although Molly spent great sums 
on clothes, she no longer paid at- 
tention to their detail or how she 
wore them. So when she decided to 
take a few turns on deck before 
retiring, she wore extra-heavy wool- 
ies, bloomers bought in Switzerland 
(her favorite kind), two jersey petti- 
coats, a plaid cashmere dress down 
to the heels of her English boots, a 
sportsman’s cap, a woolen scarf, 
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golf stockings presented by a 70- 
year-old admirer, the Duke Char- 
lot of France, a muff of Russian 
sables, in which she absent-mind- 
edly had left her Colt automatic 
pistol—and over these frost-defying 
garments she wore a $60,000 chin- 
chilla opera cloak! 

If anyone was prepared for Arctic 
gales, Mrs. Brown was that person. 
She was not, however, prepared for 
a collision with an iceberg. Never- 
theless, in the history of the famous 
Titanic tragedy, her name appears 
as one who knew no fear. She did 
much to calm women and children. 
She even refused to enter a lifeboat 
until all other women and their 
youngsters had been cared for. 

Once in the boat, however, she 
seized command. There were only 
five men aboard, and about 20 
women and children. “Start row- 
ing,”’ she told the men, “‘and head 
the bow into the sea.”’ 

Keeping an eye on the rowers, 
she began removing her clothes. 
Her chinchilla coat was used to 
cover three shivering children. One 
by one she divested herself of her 
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heroic woolens, ‘‘rationing’’ the 
garments to the oldest or frailest 
women. It was said that she pre- 
sented a fantastic sight in the light 
of flares, half-standing among the 
terrified passengers, stripped down 
to her corset, the beloved Swiss 
bloomers, the Duke of Charlot’s 
golf stockings and her stout shoes. 

One rower seemed on the verge 
of collapse. ““My heart,” he said. 

“Damn your heart!’ said Molly. 
**Work those oars!” 

She herself now took an oar and 
began to row, her pistol lashed to 
her waist with a rope. Soon, Mrs. 
Brown sprouted big blisters on her 
hands. But she didn’t quit. Then 
her palms began to bleed. She cut 
strips from her Swiss bloomers and 
taped her hands. 

At times, when the morale of 
passengers was at its lowest, she 
would sing. 

‘The damned critics say I can’t 
sing,’’ she howled. “‘Well, just listen 
to this. . . ’’ And she sang from 
various operas, 

She kept rowing. And so did the 
others. They knew she would throw 
anyone overboard who dared quit 
—exhaustion or no exhaustion. 

Molly told stories. She gave a 
history of The Little Johnny. She 
told of the time she hid $300,000 ina 
stove, and how it went up the flue. 

‘How much is $300,000?” she 
asked. “It’s nothing. Some of you 
people—the guy here with the heart 
trouble that I’m curing with oars— 
are rich. I’m rich. But what the 
hell of it? What are your riches or 
mine doing for us this minute? 
Keep rowing, you ee 








I’ll toss you all overboard !”’ 
When they were picked up at sea, 
and everyone was praising Mrs. 
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Brown, she was asked: “‘How did 
you manage it?” 

“Just typical Brown luck,” she 
replied. “I’m unsinkable.”’ And ever 
afterward she was known as ‘‘The 
Unsinkable Mrs. Brown.” 

Still, however, the Denver social 
tabbies would not admit her to their 
select functions. But now Molly no 
longer cared. She went in for thrills. 

She took world tours and ex- 
plored far places, always meeting 
adventure halfway. During World 
War I, she contributed funds for 
the hospitalization of wounded men 
of the Allied armies. If she had 
been hooted by social snobs in her 
home town, she now received the 
prayers of thousands of soldiers. 
The Allied nations awarded her all 
the medals it was possible for a 
civilian woman to receive. She was 
recipient of personal congratula- 
tions from kings and princes. 

After the war she took another of 
her world tours. When reporters 
met her in New York, she said: 
“I’m getting to be more of a lady 
every day. In Honolulu I learned to 
play the ukulele. In Siam I mas- 
tered the native dances. In Switzer- 
land I learned how to yodel. Want 
to hear me?”’ 


Rumors were circulated -that the 
aged Duke of Charlot was planning 
to marry her—old Leadville John- 
ny having died in his stocking feet— 
and Mrs. Brown confirmed the re- 
port. But 48 hours later she declared 
the romance ended. 

“Me marry that old European 
geezer?” she said. “Never! Give 
me every time the rugged men of 
the West!” 

In keeping with his character, 
Leadville Johnny, a multimillion- 
aire, left no will. There was an 
unpretty fight now. The Unsink- 
able Molly was left floating with 
little financial ballast. Her eccen- 
tricities were cited; her charities 
construed as loose business affairs. 
Finally she was awarded the life- 
income of $100,000 annually. 

“And just to think,” she said 
with a gay smile, “‘that I lost three 
times that much in one bonfire.” 

Mrs. Margaret Tobin Brown died 
in October, 1932. Apoplexy was the 
cause. She had been singing at her 
town apartment in New York City, 
then became dizzy and faint. Two 
days later she was buried at Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, in surroundings 
that she loved almost as well as she 
had loved her Colorado hills. 














Are You a Detective ? 





(Answers to quiz on page 114) 


1. Yes; 2. Yes; 3. Yes; 4. No; 5. Yes; 6. No; 7. Yes; 8. Yes; 9. Yes; 
10. Yes; 11. Yes. 
Bob Davis confessed. He had wrested the revolver from Helene 
Hunt’s grasp after she had wounded him in the shoulder. Convicted 
of second-degree murder, the slayer was sentenced to life imprison- 
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ment in the Ohio State Penitentiary. ! 
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Suspended in mid-air on the world’s largest bridge is a town that never sleeps 


by KEITH MONROE 


USPENDED IN mid-air over 
S the waters of San Francisco 
Bay is a strange, busy city which 
never sleeps—a weird community 
where 250 men and women work 
amid electric eyes, fog sirens, panels 
of winking lights, batteries of clink- 
ing machines, and honeycombs of 
narrow steel tunnels. 

It is a roaring, wind-swept town 
eight miles long but only a hundred 
feet wide, which may be almost de- 
serted one hour yet jammed with 
thousands of motorists the next. It is 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
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Bridge, biggest span in the world. 

This structure is one of the great 
commercial and military life lines 
of the West. The Bay area is an 
enormous Cluster of factories, ship- 
ping points, naval bases, financial 
and managerial nerve centers, and 
government offices. 

Oakland, with its population of 
approximately 400,000, and San 
Francisco, with nearly 850,000 resi- 
dents, are so closely interlocked as 
to be one city—yet, if the bridge 
were severed, there would be no 
quick way to travel between them, 
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since most of the old-time ferries 
were junked after completion of the 
span in 1936. 

The bridge has its own fire de- 
partment and police station; a pri- 
vate telephone exchange with two 


' switchboards; a bank whose vaults 


sometimes hold $100,000 in cash; 
a fleet of trucks; and tow cars to 
help motorists in trouble. It even 
has its own radio stations and a 
fire and maintenance boat. It cost 
$78,000,000 to build, yet you can 
drive across it for 25 cents. 

As you make the 15-minute trip, 
zipping along the six-lane road- 
way with no stop lights or inter- 
sections, you will probably see no 
bridge employee except the man in 
blue uniform who takes your 
quarter at the tollbooth. The other 
workers are out of sight. Few people 
even suspect they exist. 

Yet a score of office girls are 
busy inside the Administration 
building; the bridge has as many 
charge accounts as a big depart- 
ment store, to accommodate all the 
trucking firms and bus lines which 
use it incessantly. In a double- 
locked room behind bulletproof 
windows, men are eternally count- 
ing the tons of small change which 
pour in from the tollbooths. They 
dump it into an electrical autom- 
aton which sorts it, then into an- 
other big machine which packs it 
in paper-wrapped rolls, a thousand 
coins a minute. 

On the bridge approach, near 
the main building, are an auto- 
repair shop where mechanics are 
always at work on the bridge’s 
own fleet of special vehicles; an 
electrical shop; a concrete cata- 
comb with hundreds of filing cabi- 
nets containing every scrap of 
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paper pertaining to the bridge, 
from the first rough sketches to this 
morning’s crank letters and news 
clippings; and corridors leading to 
locker and storerooms. There is 
also a teeming headquarters of the 
State Highway Patrol, where radio 
dispatchers keep in touch with the 
police cars and motorcycles which 
forever guard the bridge. 


samira ARE the daily rou- 
tine of Bay Bridge men. A 
swollen river of vehicles and inter- 
urban trains flows past them day 
and night—72,470 every 24 hours. 
There are red alarm boxes every 
thousand feet along the bridge, for 
motorists to use when they need 
help—which is once or twice every 
hour, on the average. 

Once a car is stopped, the lane 
behind is soon clogged with waiting 
machines. Therefore the roving serv- 
ice trucks are radio-equipped, and 
their crews operate at high speed 
to get a car moving w:thin seconds. 
[t is dangerous work, because there 
is no shoulder onto which a car 
can be pulled out of the line of 
traffic. Fatalities among motorists 
average five a year, and injuries 
one every two days. 

About six fires occur on the 
bridge every month. The fire de- 
partment has its equipment ready 
for instant use, because a flaming 
car can block traffic far back into 
Oakland and San Francisco. Most 
fires are small matters of brakes, 
ignition, or a cigarette in uphol- 
stery. Only twice have there been 
spectacular blazes. 

Once a dump truck turned into 
the path of an oil truck. On the 
lower deck of the bridge, reserved 
for trucks and busses, all traffic was 
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blocked for two and a half hours. 
Another time, a commuters’ train 
caught a loose piece of sheet iron 
and dragged it along the third rail 
for 600 yards, starting vicious fires. 
Yet, within 70 minutes traffic was 
flowing again. 

Other kinds of disaster are less 
predictable, but must be conquered 
just as swiftly. One Sunday morn- 
ing, a Navy trainer plane slashed 
into the steel suspender ropes; 
bridge workers rallied on their day 
off to help repair the 


screaming wind to repair an airway 
beacon if it fails, or down to the 
level of the white-crested waves to 
fix a fog bell or siren, placed there 
to warn ships’ navigators. A 26- 
foot control panel, with scale draw- 
ings of the bridge and its electrical 
systems, is covered with tiny lights 
which show the condition of each 
circuit. Fog is always crouching 
just below the horizon at San Fran- 
cisco, and bridge men never relax 
their guard against it. Even on the 

sunniest days, watchmen 





damage. Ships have . 
grazed the giant concrete G 
foundations. Automobiles 
often knock down lamp- 
posts. And a windstorm 
has ripped the top off the 
tollbooths and strewn 
truck cargoes across the 
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take observations every 
hour for approaching fog. 
The bridge highway 
lights are all sodium-vapor 
lamps, which do not 
throw a glare into fog as 
ordinary lights do. Early 
each evening an electri- 











roadway. The wind is al- 
ways blowing up in the lonely wil- 
derness of girders and catwalks 
where 60 painters fight a never- 
ending battle against rust. 

Thirteen years ago, soon after the 
bridge was first opened, they started 
giving it a fresh three-layer coat 
of paint. That coat is not yet com- 
pleted. There are 465 acres of steel 
surface on the bridge, and every 
foot of it must be steam-cleaned, 
sandblasted, given two coats of red 
lead and one of aluminum paint. 

A painter’s first fall would prob- 
ably be his last, either inside or 
outside the giant structures of the 
bridge. But no one has been killed 
by a fall since the structure was 
finished, largely because only spe- 
cially trained men are given this 
tough assignment. 

Electricians, too, must be pre- 
pared, in rain or fog or the black- 
est night, to climb up through the 
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cian gets into his special 
truck and begins his 17-mile round 
to check each lamp. 

A tollbooth on the plaza some- 
times witnesses adventure, as when 
a cab driver pressed a card into 
Marshall Turner’s hand with his 
25 cents. Turner peered at the card 
while the taxi sped toward Oak- 
land. Scrawled on it were the 
words, “Help SOS.” 

Turner pressed a button which 
gives instant communication with 
the Highway Patrol, called the li- 
cense number and a quick expla- 
nation, and the cab was stopped by 
Oakland police. The cabbie was a 
prisoner of two holdup men. 

The tollman looks you over with 
a lightning glance as you roll past. 
He looks at your license plate, just 
in case it should be on a police 
list of “hot” cars. He looks at your 
money. He looks at your face, in 
case you might be a known crimi- 
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nal—or a drunk. If you show signs 
of intoxication, he will stop you. 
Lastly, he tries to give the inside 
of your car a split-second glance, 
looking for signs of anything amiss 
among passengers or cargo. 

Drivers frequently move through 
the toll lanes too quickly for their 
own good—and forget to wait for 
change. One befuddled out-of- 
towner noticed, while crossing, a 
sign which warned of a $5 service 
charge for refueling any car which 
ran out of gas on the bridge. Some- 
how he got the impression that $5 
was the fee for crossing, so he 
handed the tolltaker that amount 
and drove on. 

Later in the day, the motorist 
remarked to his San Francisco host, 
“That’s a terribly expensive drive 
across your bridge.” 

The host, learning the details, 
phoned the bridge and the visitor’s 
$4.75 was returned to him. 

Tough guys find they can’t bull- 
doze a Bay Bridge man. One driver 
showed up with a Federal pass 
which was invalid. “I won’t pay,” 
he barked. ‘“‘I’ll stay right here in 
the toll lane until you let me 
through!” 

The tolltaker calmly summoned 
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Simple 


bers A STORY going around 
Washington of a public official 
who was asked a direct question 
concerning the ideology of a cer- 
tain individual. 

“Well,” he replied, “I can’t 
prove that he’s a Communist, but 
when I see a bird with feathers like 
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a truck to tow away the car, and a 
policeman to give the driver a 
traffic ticket. The man’s refusal to 
pay 25 cents eventually cost him a 
total of $50 in fines—plus $2.50 
towing charge, 50 cents storage 
charge, and five cents to phone for 
a car to drive him home. 

The men who govern this city 
in the sky are all veterans. Capt. 
Minor L. Silvey, head of toll col- 
lectors, started 23 years ago as a 
ticket agent on a ferry near San 
Francisco. Howard C. Wood, 
‘““mayor’”’ by virtue of his top posi- 
tion as bridge engineer, helped de- 
sign and build the bridge, and took 
charge of its operation in 1941. 

Owned by the State of Califor- 
nia, it has the status of a state high- 
way. No state highway should be 
a bottleneck, so the California pub- 
lic-works men are constantly seek- 
ing ways to keep the ever-increasing 
traffic flowing smoothly. There 
were 16 toll lanes when the bridge 
opened, but now there are 20. 

Even these may be choked at 
rush hours if population keeps in- 
creasing. That’s why California is 
already talking about a duplicate 
bridge. By 1955, perhaps the city 
in the sky will be twin cities! 
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Deduetion 


a duck and wings like a duck, that 
flies like a duck and squawks like 
a duck, that has webbed feet and 
a beak like a duck, that waddles 
and swims like a duck and associ- 
ates with ducks, then I feel justi- 
fied in concluding that the bird is 
a sure-enough duck.” 

—Tales of Hoffman 
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What's Behind Those 


by NORMAN and MADELYN CARLISLE 
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Their mysterious bombardment of the earth may hold the secret of life itself 


VERY MINUTE of the day, mysteri- 
E ous rays from some remote 
corner of space, possibly the stars, 
come hurtling through the atmos- 
phere to bombard the earth with 
showers of particles. You can’t :ccl, 
hear or see them, but at this very 
moment they are hammering at 
your body. In the time it takes you 
to read this paragraph, you will be 
hit by more than 200 particles, 
with energies equivalent to billions 
of electron volts. 

What are these rays? Where do 
they come from? What do they do 
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to you? For nearly half a century, 
scientists all over the world have 
been seeking answers to these baf- 
fling questions. Driven by the feel- 
ing that we stand on the threshold 
of breath-taking discoveries, they 
have a growing conviction that in 
the cosmic ray they may find the 
answers to some of the most funda- 
mental mysteries of the universe. 
They are even wondering if, at 
some incredibly remote time in pre- 
history, cosmic rays could have 
been the power that turned inert 
matter into living matter. If so, the 
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rays hold the secret of life itself. By a 
strange contradiction, however, sci- 
ence also feels that cosmic radiation 
may be the evil force that begins 
the deadly cycle of cancer. 

One thing is certain: the rays are 
linked closely to the laws that con- 
trol the structure of matter—the 
laws we begin to understand when 
we split a uranium atom. This 
means that cosmic rays may illumi- 
nate man’s groping exploration of 
the realm where science, as he used 
to know it, leaves off and the pres- 
ent-day age of scientific miracles 
begins. They may help him to 
duplicate their own feat of creating 
new atomic particles. 

No wonder scientists everywhere 
are racing to find out more about 
cosmic rays. Men are toiling in 
giant laboratories, climbing moun- 
tains, roaring across the skies in 
huge flying laboratories, and rocket- 
ing their instruments into a region 
where no human being has ever 
been—the upper atmosphere, 100 
miles from the earth. From the giant 
cyclotron at Berkeley to a wind- 
battered building atop Colorado’s 
towering Mt. Evans, from White 
Sands, New Mexico, to the secret 
strongholds of Soviet science, the 
work goes on, day and night. 

Now you may ask: just what are 
cosmic rays? They can be defined 
as a barrage of atomic ‘“‘bullets.”’ 
When first they strike the earth’s 
atmosphere, most of them are what 
are called protons—that is, split 
hydrogen atoms, composed of single, 
positively charged particles or 
atomic nuclei. 

Scientists have measured their 
energy, clocked their speed and 
studied their effects. But their ori- 
gin remains a mystery. Some of 
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them may come from our own sun; 
but the majority probably dash in 
upon us from unimaginable dis- 
tances outside our universe, where 
giant galaxies whirl and send out 
strange. radiations. 

Wherever they originate, cosmic 
rays or their electrical offspring are 
striking all around you. And if you 
think you can escape them indoors, 
the scientists offer startling demon- 
stration to the contrary. They give 
you a counter that registers the 
cosmic-ray particles in the air. You 
may hold it outdoors for a while, 
then walk into a building. Immedi- 
ately the counter shows there are 
more particles inside than out. 


GomNce Is HAUNTED by the thought 
J that cosmic rays may have pro- 
vided the original spark of life, and 
researchers further speculate that 
cosmic rays may constantly be at 
work on living matter, altering its 
character. Knowing the effects of 
radioactivity on genetics, they won- 
der if bursts of cosmic rays account 
for strange changes that have 
created whole new species in the 
world of nature. 

Look at the zebra, for example. 
He is really a kind of horse, but 
where did his stripes come from? 
Now suppose that a remote ances- 
tor of today’s zebra was hit by a 
cosmic ray at just the right spot— 
perhaps the nucleus of a certain 
cell, perhaps the genes. Could that 
have brought about changes in this 
plain, unstriped animal, leading 
eventually to offspring with gaudy 
stripes? Vastly more intriguing, did 
cosmic rays start the species that 
we now know as man on his long 
climb up from the jungle? 

Some years ago, Prof. Willard F. 
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Libby of the University of Chicago 
began investigating one of the re- 
sults of cosmic-ray bombardment. 
Ultimately he discovered that when 
a cosmic particle smashes into a 
nitrogen atom, a complicated pro- 
cess results which actually changes 
the nitrogen to carbon. Not ordi- 
nary carbon, however, but a spe- 
cial radioactive kind—the same 
kind which more recently has been 
found in every type of living crea- 
ture and plant. 

This knowledge causes scientists 
to consider that fantastic alteration 
in the life process—cancer. Do 
cosmic rays play any part in setting 
in motion the deadly function of 
cancerous cells? 

Significant are the experiments 
of Dr. H. J. Figge and his associ- 
ates in Baltimore. Like most cancer 
researchers, Figge began his think- 
ing with the fact that cancer is 
somehow related to the life process. 
Something strange happens to nor- 
mal, living cells; they keep on living 
but become killer cells that eventu- 
ally destroy their host. What causes 
the change? 

Suppose the existence of certain 
cancer-causing chemicals—chemi- 
cals which would lie harmless and 
inert in most bodies most of the 
time. And then suppose they were 
activated by some kind of ray and 
thus given a deadly power. 

Figge found minute quantities of 
chemicals which might be sus- 
pected. In laboratory tests, they are 
found in the bodies of animals 
which readily succumb to cancer. 
What makes these usually harm- 
less chemicals become active? 

It struck Dr. Figge that cosmic 
rays could be the answer. He knew, 
of course, that the amount of 
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radiation actually hitting human 
beings was not very great. But what 
if you totaled all the cosmic-ray 
radiation over a lifetime, or con- 
sidered the cumulative effect of 
such radiation on generation after 
generation? 

Figge decided to raise one set of 
mice in an atmosphere free of rays, 
another set in a normally charged 
atmosphere. But how could a re- 
searcher create an atmosphere free 
of rays? Physicists told Figge he 
would either have to retire 700 feet 
underground, or build a laboratory 
with a lead roof 49 feet thick. 

Thereupon, the experimenter de- 
cided there was another way to 
accomplish the same objective. He 
would step up the cosmic radiation 
hitting some of the mice, and leave 
the rest in a normal atmosphere. 

Figge put 184 mice in aluminum 
cages. Over five of the cages he 
placed lead plates a quarter-inch 
thick—not to protect the mice but 
to cause showers of highly charged 
particles. Next, all the mice were 
injected with a cancer-producing 
chemical. Then the researchers sat 
back to wait. 

After ten weeks they made their 
first tests. Something amazing had 
taken place. Some of the mice ina 
normal atmosphere had cancer— 
33 per cent of them. This was not 
remarkable, however, because the 
powerful chemical administered 
was certain to cause cancer in all 
the mice eventually. What was re- 
markable was the fact that, in ten 
weeks, 75 per cent of the mice ex- 
posed to rays had cancer. In one 
cage, where the cosmic showers had 
been intensified by the use of lead 
plates, 91 per cent were stricken. 
The Figge experiments are just 
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one more chapter in the story of 
cosmic-ray exploration, which be- 
gan at the turn of the century. At 
that time, it was noticed that our 
atmosphere possesses to a slight 
extent the power to conduct elec- 
tricity. This meant that it must 
contain broken atoms, or, in other 
words, atoms whose positively and 
negatively charged component parts 
had become separated. What was 
causing the separation? Could it be 
the result of some kind of radiation? 

The question was mostly specu- 
lation until Victor F. Hess, then of 
Austria and now connected with 
New York’s Fordham University, 
publicized a scientific account of 
balloon ascensions he had made in 
1911. He had found that the rate of 
destruction of atoms of gas in a 
closed vessel increased the higher 
he went. His conclusion was that 
the atom-splitting radiation gained 
in intensity at higher altitudes, 
which in turn suggested that it 
came from the heavens. 

Following Hess’ pioneering work 
(which won for him a Nobel Prize), 
man’s pursuit of radiation lagged. 
Not until after World War I did an 
American scientist, the great Dr. 
Robert Millikan, take up the search 
in one of the most exciting epics of 
science history. 

He sent his instruments upward 
in sounding balloons that reached 
the then-amazing height of 50,000 
feet. He fought his way to the peaks 
of the Andes; he battled blizzards in 
the Rockies; he lowered instruments 
into the blue-black depths of Muir 
Lake in the California Sierras. 

Finally, he announced that he 
had found the rays everywhere. 
Moreover, he knew a lot of amazing 
things about them: they were 10,- 
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000,000 times shorter than a light 
wave, and 20 times more penetrat- 
ing than any other ray known to 
science. And most important, they 
came not from our earth, not from 
the sun, not even from our universe, 
but from some black, unimaginable 
depth of space! 

Other scientists carried on in the 
Millikan tradition. Balloon ascen- 
sions into the stratosphere were 
carried out by Jean Piccard, the 
U.S. Army Air Corps, and the 
National Geographic Society. One 
of the world’s highest laboratories 
was established on 14,000-foot Mt. 
Evans, where scientists from seven 
great American universities work in 
loneliness. Thousands of balloons 
have been released in every part of 
the world to come back to earth 
with records of cosmic radiation at 
heights up to 25 miles. 


F ALL THE METHODs of tracking 

cosmic rays to their lair, scien- 
tists are most excited by the possi- 
bilities of rocket exploration. They 
have sent their versatile Geiger 
counters aloft with the Army’s 
rockets, which go farther into space 
than any man-made projectile has 
ever gone before. During the first 
rocket flights at White Sands, men 
waited eagerly for the information 
that would come back to them by 
radio as the rocket roared higher 
and higher. 

Meanwhile, researchers were 
launching flying laboratories on a 
series of dramatic flights. One such 
group took off from Labrador, flew 
to Peru and back again. Altogether, 
they made five round trips. Inside 
the plane, batteries of Geiger count- 
ers were linked to moving strips of 
sensitized paper. Each time a cos- 
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mic ray came racing down, a dot 
appeared on the paper—the more 
rays, the more dots. 

Week after week the plane roared 
along its course, sometimes at 5,000 
feet, sometimes skimming mountain 
tops, sometimes climbing toward 
the stratosphere at 35,000 feet. 
When the experiment was ended, 
scientists announced that there was 
a curious variation in the intensity 
of cosmic rays. As the plane flew 
away from the Poles, toward the 
Equator, the rays grew stronger. 
As it went toward the Poles, the 
rays decreased. The flying scientists 
saw a hint here of a new system of 
aerial navigation. 

Recently, excitement stirred the 
scientific world at news of the lat- 
est achievement in nuclear-physics 
research. The drama was staged in 
the weird-looking cyclotron con- 
trol room at the University of Cal- 
ifornia. Under the direction of two 
scientists—the young Brazilian, C. 
M. G. Lattes, and his associate, 
Eugene Gardner—the mighty 
atom-smashing machine sent 380,- 
000,000-volt particles of helium 
hurtling into pieces of carbon. 

While in process, the bombard- 
ment was automatically photo- 
graphed. The developed plates re- 
vealed unmistakable traces of me- 
sons, the secondary cosmic-ray par- 
ticles which are created when a 








primary cosmic ray strikes an 
atomic target. 

One simple fact suggests the mag- 
nitude of what had happened. Not 
so long ago, physicists were dream- 
ing of creating matter out of energy, 
much as alchemists of the Middle 
Ages dreamed of transmuting baser 
metals into gold—and with as little 
assurance of success. 

Actually, mesons are matter, and 
the two U. of C. scientists had cre- 
ated them out of energy. However, 
the experiment had an objective 
beyond that. Its main purpose had 
been to make mesons in quantity in 
the laboratory, so that they could 
be studied under control conditions, 

Having succeeded in their aim, 
Lattes and Gardner now are hope- 
ful of more staggering achieve- 
ments. Mesons are the best lead we 
have in attempting to learn just 
what the atom really is, how it is 
held together, and why suck -n 
enormous amount of energy is 
locked in its nucleus. 

Able to study mesons at leisure 
and in quantity, scientists naturally 
feel much closer to the final expla- 
nation of cosmic rays and to an era 
of scientific development tran- 
scending the old-fashioned dreams, 
not only of physicists and alchem- 
ists, but of practically everyone else 
—with the possible exception of 


Jules Verne and H. G. Wells. 


Good, Clean Fun 


70 YOU THINK we’re going to have another war?’’ Mrs. Woodley’s 


neighbor asked her. 


“I don’t know,” replied Mrs. Woodley, “but if we do get into another 
war, I hope it will be with the French. They’re so polite!” 
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—Tom FARRELL 
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Star Grazing 


When Fred Allen noticed another 
comedian swiping some of his ma- 
terial, he wrote him this letter: 
“Dear Sir: May I have your kind 
permission to use the material 
which I wrote six years ago and 
which you originated on your show 
last week?” —PAUL STEINER 

When John Barrymore was on 
the way up, his father, Maurice 
Barrymore—a great star in his day 
—was on the way down. The im- 
patient youngster asked the elder 
Barrymore how long it took ‘to be- 
come a “‘name.” 

“A lot longer,” sighed Maurice, 
“than it takes to become a nobody.” 


—WALTER WINCHELL 
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Film Flam 


When Maxwell Anderson and 
Andrew Solt were writing the screen 
play for Ingrid Bergman’s film, 
joan of Arc, they wired one of their 
researchers at the Library of Con- 
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gress in Washington, D. C., for 
speedy information on the seating 
of dignitaries at a religious trial in 
the 15th century. 

The return wire read: “Seating 
like baseball diamond—chief judge 
at home plate, inquisitor and lesser 


dignitaries at first, second, and 
third. Joan in pitcher’s box.” 
—Scholastic Magazine 


Abe Burrows is telling audiences: 
“IT like the Babes in Arms type of 
movie. You know—where a group 
of youngsters befriend an old man 
who owns a restaurant where they 
all hang out. One day the kids dis- 
cover the old man is about to lose 
his restaurant. They try to think of 
ways to save him. One of them 
finally says: ‘I have it—let’s put on 
a show.’ At that moment who 
should be passing by but Bing 
Crosby, Bob Hope, Alan Ladd, 
Ray Milland, Sonny Tufts, Paulette 
Goddard, Gary Cooper and Theda 
Bara. The kids beg these stars to 
help them out, and they finally 
agree to do it after a heart-warm- 
ing appeal from one little kid whose 
father is president of their studio.” 

— Tales of Hoffman 


With the Crities 


Kay Kyser’s scrapbook includes 
the coverage of his appearance at 
a San Francisco theater when he 
first became a high-salaried per- 
former. He was warned that one 
newspaper had assigned a music 
writer, against her wishes, to cover 
amusements, and that she always 
attacked entertainers bitterly. 

Kyser met the lady and seemed 
to have charmed her. Her review 
mentioned that the theater was 
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jammed, that the audience cheered 
Kyser, and that he would have to 
play to standees for the full engage- 
ment in San Francisco. 
Then came the final five words of 
the review: ‘‘But I don’t know why.” 


—LEONARD Lyons 


Cellulines 


S. Z. Sakall, the actor, is known for 
having a great many close friends 
in Hollywood. “How do you col- 
lect so many friends?” Director 
Robert Z. Leonard asked him. 
**That’s very simple!’’ replied Sak- 
all. “I never give anyone any ad- 
vice. I just ask them for theirs!” 


—Aufbau 


A Hollywood film director report- 
edly changed his mind about a trip 
around the world with this remark: 
“T think [ll go somewhere else 
instead.” 


—HaAro_D HELFER 


Onstage 


Suddenly the beautifully dressed 
young woman laid one of her hands 
upon the arm of the young million- 
aire who sat beside her. 

The great audience was hushed. 

The lights were low. 

The great French actress was 
speaking in low, impressive tones. 

Leaning toward his lovely com- 
panion, the young man waited for 
her to explain why she had wished 
to draw his attention from the stage. 

In a whisper that betrayed her 
emotion, she said: ‘‘I’ve just under- 
stood six words in a row.” 


—S. E. Kiser 


While appearing in a small Mid- 
west town, Blackstone the Magician 
gave a special performance along 
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with the movie for children. Before 
the show was finished, Blackstone 
came onto the stage and asked the 
thousand children before him to 
march to the street outside to see 
one of his newest magic tricks. 
The children obeyed, wondering 
what magic awaited them. Then, 
with gasps of horror, they saw that 
a drugstore next to the theater was 
in flames. Blackstone’s neatest trick 
had been to clear the endangered 
theater quickly and without excit-4 
ing the youngsters. —SALiie Bristow) 
Richard Crooks was once ap-) 
pearing in an opera with a well 
known soprano who tipped theJ 
scales at 200 pounds. In one sceney) 
Crooks had to carry the prima 
donna in his arms across the stageg 
After a mighty struggle, he mans! 
aged to lift the lady, but his knees} 
began to buckle when he started) 
walking with her. He finally reached} 
the opposite end of the stage, and} 
put her down. 4 
‘“‘Why are you puffing so?” she? 
asked. “Was it such a great effort 3 
“Not at all,” lied Crooks, “‘but™ 
tomorrow night we’d better do it in | 
two trips.” 





Coronet invites contributions for “‘Unfurled ® 
from the Show World.” Send us that gag™ 
you heard on the radio, that qup from ® 
stage and screen, and anecdotes about show 
business, but be sure to state the source of % 
material you submit. Payment for suitable” 
items will be made upon publication. Address 4 
your contributions to “‘Unfurled from they 
Show World” Editor, Coronet Magazine,™ 
366 Madison Avenue, "New York 17, N. Y% 
Sorry, but no “Show World” contributions | 
can be acknowledged, and none can be 1é~ 
turned unless they are accompanied by a@% 
self-addressed envelope bearing sufficient 
postage. 4 





—E. E. Eocar @ 
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DREAM CRUISE 


A sleek liner on the high seas . . . tropic 
shores washed by blue waters—these are 
ingredients of our dream of travel. This pic- 
torial record of a Moore-McCormack South 
American cruise is exciting proof that 
the dream can come true for most of us. 

Photographs by Ruth Orkin 











With the first step on the gangway, yesterday’s problems slip away 
into a cloudless vacation skv. The vessel seems vibrant with expecta- 
tion: exuberant travelers can’t wait to try evervthing in sight. 





By the afternoon of the deck luncheon, strangers on the passenger list 


begin to have tamiliar faces. Thew talk of the lone. lazy davs ahead. 


plan for the high adventures that he bevond the horizon. 





A tour of the ship ieads. inevitably, to the bridge. Passengers who 
‘xpected to find the Captain a gruff old salt are happily surprised as 


¢ 
he natientl ‘xnlains the secret ouidine a} , 
ne patientiv expiains the secrets ol @uidineg a notei 





In a few days, the Caribbean sun has transformed the ship into a 
traveling oasis. Relishing the warmth: a New England judge and his 
wife nurture their tans, grateful for their much-needed vacation. 








£ _ 





a Young honeymooners cherish every fleeting moment of their new and 
s wonderful world. Shipboard is a traditional scene of romance, and long 
will they remember the precious days of this idyl. 
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The intricacies of the rumba are unveiled to a California 





charming instructress. For him. this cruise means 


by the 
energy. a new strength for the burdens of business back home. hand a 





A venerable lady, far. from her na- This game has always intrigued me. 
tive Ohio. learns that aboard ship Where are you supposed |to push these 
you are only as old as vou feel. wooden disks... 2?” 





“The idea is to get them in the numbered ... hold it steady... 
squares down there. It takes a steady now shove tt straight ahead of you and 
hand and a keen eye.” keep your fingers crossed!” 
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Near the equator, preparations are made for traditional crossing-the- 
line ceremonies. On the fateful day, ‘“*polliwogs” are initiated into 
King Neptune’s Court to the howling delight of the audience. 


Then. one morning. the word flashes through the ship—‘‘Land/Ho!”’ 


‘and passengers crowd the rail for a better view. Who can tel] what 


experiences he bevond the crescent beaches of Rio? 





Good-humored banter floats up and down the gangway as the voyagers 
) debark. An undercurrent of sharp anticipation prevails, however, for 
most have never before set foot on foreign soil. 








Hours fade into days, and days vanish in the setting sun. Winding 
streets and quaint shops blend into a brilliant kaleidoscope of new 
sights and sounds, recorded by a ready camera and indelible. memory. 





‘4 
Each return to the ship—a true home abroad—is animated by vivid 


recollections and a proud display of souvenirs. Unseen wonders come 
to life as guided tours and independent jaunts ashore are compared. 
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A sun-warmed group ¢an almost always be found contentedlv splash- 


ing in the pooi or sharine idl 


le hours on the sun decks. In these trips 


1 
i 
between ports, new shipmates begin to feel like lifelong friends. 








The wide-eved wonder of the younger vovagers reaches a pinnacle of 
happiness at the ship’s party in their honor. Adults contribute to the 
preparation, and grown-up youngsters add to the fun. 
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" 4 
In the quiet of tropic nights, free of small burdens, newlyweds catch 
elimmers of the understanding that will give mature meaning to their — 
life together. This is the legacy of their dream cruise. 
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: Keyed by sparkling glassware, gaily decorated tables and formal dress, 
dinner in the salon is held in an aura of glamour. Professional enter- 
tainers lend the final touch to enchanted evenings at sea. 


Ev Evtaes 
Ten times the ship weighs anchor and moves on; then finally the bow’ 
turns homeward. Behind now are Buenos Aires. the bustling coffee 


piers of Santos and the primitive beauty of Bahia. Next stop: U.S.A. 





As the great liner steams northward. good fun and an easy comrade- ; 
ship enliven the last golden days. Friendships have been born that ] 
will be remembered long after the home port has been reached. \ 





; A dream cruise is no longer a luxury for the wealthy few. The New 
t England judge and California businessman, honeymooners and a 
vacationing accountant, form a representative cross section of America. 
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One morning, passengers stand at the bow for the last time, quiet 
pride in their hearts. The Statue of Liberty stands clear in the sun- 
light, and behind the Gallant Lady rise the towers of home. 











TEN MILLION 


House Guests for the Smiths 


by NORMAN and AMELIA LOBSENZ 


How a young couple helped American youth to discover the glory of their country 


HE WORD “‘IMPOSSIBLE”’ is an oid 
ciel of Monroe Smith 
and his wife, Isabel. Virtually every- 
thing they have accomplished was 
first called impossible. From the 
day they set out to tame a wood- 
chuck to the day they decided to 
make inexpensive travel available 
to American youth, the Smiths 
have been doing the hard thing 
the hard way. 

Now in their middle 40’s and 
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settled, at last, in Northfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, they probably hold the 
record for the number of ups and 
downs in a lifetime. Not onlv have 
the tireless Smiths hiked and biked 
more than 200,000 miles—includ- 
ing many trail-blazing expeditions 
over mountain ranges—but they 
have labored for 15 roller- 
coaster years to establish youth 
hosteling in America. 

In the form of simple and inex- 


also 














pensive overnight shelters spotted 
on scenically strategic byways, hos- 
teling has existed in Europe for 
almost 40 years. The Smiths, in 
their quest for a way of widening 
youth’s recreational horizons, im- 
ported the idea. But they ran into 
a stone wall of indifference, inertia 
and insufficient funds. 

Today, however—thanks to their 
determination and sacrifices—hos- 
teling is a permanently accepted 
mode of travel in the U. S. Last 
year, 30,000 ‘‘overnights” were re- 
corded at 135 hostels in 26 states. 
All told, American hostelers have 
covered more than 10,000,000 miles 
via bicycle, canoe, skis, horseback 
or shank’s mare. 

Most of these jaunts were covered 
in New England, where approxi- 
mately 45 hostels loop through 
3,000 miles of beautiful roads; but 
there are also four hosteling regions 


linking other parts of the country. 
These hostels form a series of shel- 
ters through such scenic and recre- 


ational areas as the Ozarks, the 
Great Smokies, the Rockies and the 
Great Lakes. 

Rolling youth hostels—fully 
equipped special railroad cars—an- 
nually take large groups cross-coun- 
try. These hostels on wheels can be 
set down anywhere as a ‘“‘Shome 
base”? for side trips to scenic high 
spots. And more ambitious hostelers 
have a choice of guided tours rang- 
ing from the Gaspé Peninsula to 
Yucatan, from Alaska to Europe. 

Last year, hundreds of boys and 
girls combined service with sight- 
seeing by working on the recon- 
struction of war-damaged hostels 
in the countries of Western Europe, 
including Germany. 

The majority of hostelers are in 
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their teens and early twenties. As 
far as they are concerned, “‘hostel” 
is a magic word which has unlocked 
for them nature’s treasure chest. 
And thanks to Monroe and Isabel 
Smith, thousands of them have also 
learned tolerance and understand- 
ing of others as they wandered 
leisurely on unbeaten paths all over 
the world. 

But the story of the Smiths is 
more than that of two people who 
fought for a dream. It is also a 
touching love story which began, 
paradoxically, with a picnic date 
that was almost broken. Isabel had 
sprained her ankle and was sure 
she could not join the outing. 

‘“Monroe arrived early in the 
morning, bursting with his usual 
energy,”’ she recalls. ‘‘When I told 
him about my ankle, he just grunt- 
ed, said ‘Don’t be foolish,’ picked 
me up, tossed me over his shoulder 
next to a knapsack, and carried me 
off on a five-mile hike.” 

Both Monroe and Isabel enjoyed 
the outdoors. Isabel, whose slim ap- 
pearance belies her wiry strength, 
cared more for a day of mountain- 
climbing than for an evening of 
dancing. And Monroe liked noth- 
ing better than pitting his excep- 
tional endurance against nature. 

In his teens, he built a log cabin 
from scratch and lived in it through 
a New England winter. Another 
time, in sneakers and shorts, he 
walked 40 miles under a 106-degree 
sun across the rocky railroad bed 
spanning the Panama Canal Zone. 

Four years after they were mar- 
ried, Monroe accepted an executive 
post with the Boy Scouts, while 
Isabel became a troop leader with 
the Girl Scouts. On one of their 
first hikes into the woods near 
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Rochester, New York, where they 
were stationed, they discovered a 
small cottage. For five years they 
lived there in the forest like a magic 
young couple in a fairy tale. And 
soon the cabin became a Mecca for 
every youngster in the area. 
“During those years,’ Monroe 
says, “‘we learned a lot about what 
young Americans wanted — and 
were not getting—in recreation.” 


N 1933, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

asked the Smiths to lead 24 high- 
school students on a bicycle tour of 
Europe as a project in international 
friendship. In Germany, Monroe 
and Isabel met Richard Schirr- 
mann, a teacher who had experi- 
mented with facilities for youth 
travel as far back as 1910. 

Schirrmann began by taking his 
city pupils on week-end excursions 
to the country and watching them 
grow happier, healthier, more 
broad-minded. To make _ possible 
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more extended trips he got per- 
mission to fit out as a dormitory 
some rooms in a 12th-century castle- 
museum. He called this roadside 


shelter, with its straw-filled beds, 
a “hostel.” The idea caught on. 
People gave money and furniture, 
and offered other space to be used 


as hostels. At the outbreak of 
World War II, there were 5,000 
hostels in 20 European countries, 
welcoming 10,000,000 visitorsa year. 

The Smiths soon found that a 
person using these simple sleeping 
and eating quarters could live on 
less than $1 a day. Strategically 
spotted a day’s hike—about 15 
miles—apart, hostels enabled the 
traveler to strike out into more 
scenic and less populous areas with 
the comforting knowledge that he 
would not be stranded at nightfall. 
More important, however, was the 
spirit of comradeship that presided 
over the firelit evenings. 

“Young people from many lands 
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and from all walks of life learned 
to understand each other,” said 
Isabel. ‘‘We envisioned hostels as 
a great force for fostering inter- 
national tolerance.” 

So impressed were the Smiths 
that they came home full of enthusi- 
asm and optimistic plans. They 
were sadly unprepared for the floods 
of cold water poured on their hopes. 
But the cynics did not take into 
account the intensity that the 
Smiths threw into their self-ap- 
pointed mission. 

For the next year Monroe and 
Isabel barnstormed New England, 
lecturing, explaining, exhorting, 


buttonholing. When they had used 
up their savings, they cashed Mon- 
roe’s insurance policies. 

They slept—often in bitter weath- 
er—in the back seat of their road- 
worn car, in barns, even in hay- 
stacks or open fields. At one point 


in their crusade, they were forced 
to live so frugally that Isabel and 
Monroe went hungry in order to 
buy food for their children. 

But these sacrifices eventually 
brought results. The Smiths’ com- 
bination of unrelenting enthusiasm 
and ability to speak of hosteling in 
terms of what it would do for the 
youth of a community won over 
educators, religious leaders and rec- 
reation specialists. Yet few of these 
converts could give the project the 
financial backing it needed. 

‘*There was a bleak fall day in 
1934,” Isabel recalls, “‘when we 
were almost ready to call quits. We 
had no more money, nor anything 
that could be turned into money. 
We were cold and tired and per- 
manently hungry. That was the 
day we decided to give it just one 
more try. 
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A series of interviews in New 
York proved fruitless. Monroe emp- 
tied his pockets. There was enough 
cash to pay for gasoline to get home, 
and for either supper or a night’s 
lodging—but not for both. 

**We looked at each other,” Isa- 
bel says, ‘“‘and took the hotel room.” 

Next morning they made their 
final call on a prospective backer 
and came away from the interview 
with the first sizable donation to 
American Youth Hostels. ‘““We were 
so happy we forgot to eat breakfast 
till we were halfway across Con- 
necticut,” says Monroe. 


~ FIRST YOUTH HOSTEL in Amer- 
ica opened the day after Christ- 
mas, 1934, in an abandoned hotel 
at Northfield, the town where Mon- 
roe had lived as a boy. For three 
months the Smiths had spent every 
moment remodeling it. 

Waiting nervously for their first 
guests, they were not too optimistic. 
But that night more than 150 red- 
cheeked vacationers swarmed into 
the hostel. During the next three 
days the register totaled more than 
500 ‘‘overnights.’’ Hosteling in 
America was a success. 

The Smiths scoured New Eng- 
land for additional hostel sites. One 
of the first was located at East Col- 
rain, 15 miles from Northfield, 
where the local ladies had regret- 
fully reported no space available— 
that is, until Isabel took up the 
cudgels. ‘‘I notice,” she said, ad- 
dressing a church group, “‘that there 
is a stove and a sink in the vestry. 
And a lot of empty floor space 
which can be covered with mat- 
tre Why can’t we use the 
church as a hostel?” 

The number grew as schools con- 
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tributed dormitory wings, city resi- 
dents turned over summer cabins, 
and country people offered spacious 
farmhouses and snug barns. House 
parents—mainly older folks whose 
children had left home—came for- 
ward by the dozens. 

When the popularity of the 
Northfield hostel outstripped its 
capacity, the Smiths bought two 
colonial houses on the town’s elm- 
shaded main street. One they com- 
bined into a home for themselves 
and a modernized hostel. The other 
became the national headquarters 
of the movement. 

Financially, the AYH is now 
largely se If-supporting, much of its 
inoney coming from tour fees and 
the sale of membership passes and 





















hosteling equipment. The rest of its 
annual nonprofit budget comes 
from contributions. 

Last summer’s Youth Argosy was 
another victory for the Smiths in 
their long struggle to cut travel 
costs and widen travel opportuni- 
ties for young Americans. By char- 
tering eight transocean planes with 
a capacity of 400 persons and 400 
bicycles, they saved the globe-trot- 
ters $165,000 in fares. 

3ut travel for its own sake was 
never the Smiths’ ultimate aim. 
“Our purposes are to help youth 
rediscover adventure,” they say, 
‘to teach it self-reliance, to expose 
it to new environments, and to help 
it gain a better understanding of its 
fellows all over the world.” 


Business Is Booming! 





HOUSANDS OF housewives, stu- 

dents, workers, businessmen, 
retired folks, newspaper carriers 
and others will earn enough from 
now until Christmas to buy more 
gifts than ever before . . . and 
still have money left to start next 
year’s vacation fund! 

Here is how you can do the 
same thing. By enrolling as cor- 
ONET Agency representative, you 
are authorized to sell subscrip- 
tions to CORONET, Esquire, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Life, Popular 
Mechanics, Better Homes & Gardens, 
Stream and all other 
popular magazines as Christmas 
gifts in your community. 
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Each year, more and more 
magazine subscriptions are | 
bought as gifts by people who i 
want to avoid shopping crowds | 
and vet give friends, acquaint- : 
ances, employers, employees and 
customers something that will be 


sure to please. Business firms and ' 
idustrial plants large and 
il are particularly good ' 


prospects at this time of year. 

You can get started today by 
writing for your giant Christmas- 
selling Kit (enclosing 
cover handling and mailing costs) 
to Coronet Agency Division, Box 
231, Coronet Building, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 


25 cents to 
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OCHSNER CLINIC: 


‘Mayo of. the South 


by ALLEN RANKIN 


Founded only eight years ago, it is fulfilling a great need for better medical care 


T THE HEIGHT of New Orleans’ 
A carnival season in 1948, the 
King of the Mardi Gras found 
himself in an awkward spot. As he 
arrived at City Hall before 500,000 
cheering subjects, he already had 
both hands full—his golden scepter 
in one and the huge key to the city 
in the other. Then someone thrust a 
bouquet of roses at him and, to top 
things off, a brimming glass of 
champagne. 

Since the ‘King’? was Dr. Alton 
Ochsner, no one was_ surprised 
when he juggled all four objects 
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in such a way that he could drink 
his official toast to the city without 
spilling a drop. They were even 
less startled when, after “‘reigning”’ 
as jovial Rex, Lord of Misrule, un- 
til 4 o'clock next morning, the 
Doctor bounced up at 6:30—fresh 
after less than an hour’s sleep- 
exchanged his jeweled robes for a 
surgeon’s tunic and began his usual 
long day to relieve human suffering. 

New Orleans, the South and the 
Western Hemisphere are getting 
accustomed to seeing Alton Ochsner 
behave like a man with at least 
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four hands, ten constitutions and 50 
personalities. If there is another 
single unit which outdoes him 
in versatility and service to hu- 
manity, it is his brain child, the 
Ochsner Clinic and Foundation. 

To fulfill one of the South’s 
createst needs, both the Clinic and 
its director operate at a terrific pace 
that would burn out lesser dynamos. 
Because he hits the hospital corri- 
dors so fast and so early (5 A.M.), 
trailed by squadrons of doctors who 
“peel off’ by two’s to execute his 
terse commands, interns call him 
“The Dawn Patrol.” 

“You can’t run and keep up with 
his walk,” they say of this stocky, 
53-year-old medical man with clip- 
ped moustache and flashing black 
eyes. “‘He’ll swing into a patient’s 
room, and by the time the door 
swings back again he'll be on his 
wav out!’’ 

3ecause he flies over both North 
and South America to meet his close 
operating and lecture schedules, his 
students call him—but not to his 
face—‘‘High Lord Emissary” and 
“Great White Father.’ 

Should the Clinic suddenly stop 
operations, the loss in medical 
services would be felt throughout 
the South and most of Latin Amer- 
ica. Begun in 1941, with only ten 
eds (for diagnostic purposes), the 
institution has grown so fast that it 
now has 220 beds, a medical staff 
ot 85, and an assisting staff of 300 
cheinists, technicians, nurses, order- 
lies and interpreters. Now a foun- 
dation boasting its own hospital, 
research department and setup for 
training young doctors, its expert 
handline of more than 70,000 cases, 
ranging from the diificult to the 
“impossible,”’ has earned the Clinic 
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the name, ““Mavo of the South.” 

In an Alabama hospital recently. 
a surgeon started to operate on an 
elderly man. But the immense size 
of the tumor he found appalled 
him. He was an excellent general 
surgeon, but even so, this condition 
posed an inoperative case. 

“We'll send him to Ochsner in 
New Orleans,” he said. “If anyone 
can save him, Ochsner can.’’ 

The same week, a nurse landed 
at the New Orleans Airport, a 
three-day-old infant in her arms 
At a rural Mississippi hospital, its 
ailment—a blocked digestive tract 
—had been declared inoperative. 
But a few hours after arrival at 
Ochsner’s, this tiny “‘inoperative”’ 
case was on the road to recovery. 

Again, the airport receptionist 
saw a woman, obviously from Latin 
America, get off a plane from 
Honduras. The woman was crying 
and gesticulating, but could speak 
no English. The receptionist, ac- 
customed to such arrivals, looked at 
the woman’s crippled son, called a 
cab driver and said, ‘‘Take these 
people to the Ochsner Clinic.”’ 

[t was a good guess. So many 
Latin-American patients come to 
Ochsner’s (about ten per cent oi 
the total) that a staff of interpreters 
is maintained to receive them, at- 
tend them and make them feel at 
home. And often, when patients 
can’t get to the Clinic, the Clinic 
geis to them. 

Recently, a doctor’s distress call 
from Chattanooga, Tennessee, ad- 
vised his patient was critically il! 
with his ninth case of pneumonia. 
Ochsner himself caught the next 
plane. At the man’s bedside he 
found what he had expected to find. 
His specialized knowledge told him 
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that this pneumonia was not in- 
flicted by usual causes, but by blood 
clots from an inflamed leg vein. He 
tied off the vein and the patient 
pulled through. 

Add case on case like this until 
the total passes 70,000, and you get 
an idea of the brilliant work the 
Clinic is doing in the South. Yet, 
nine years ago it was only a dream 
in the minds of a few doctors. How 
they made it come true is the story 
of a unique gamble in which a 
group of physicians risked every- 
thing for the sure chance of making 
less money and putting the welfare 
of patients above their own. 


T was 1927 wHEN Ochsner, a 

Yankee from South Dakota, 
came to New Orleans to take over 
Tulane’s Department of Surgery. 
Then just 31, he was one of the 
youngest doctors ever to be offered 
such a high faculty place at any 
university. 

Surgery students, many of them 
older than Ochsner, looked at their 
new professor with awe. Not only 
had he already made a brilliant 
reputation for himself throughout 
the U. S. and Europe, but he was 
also the nephew of the famous 
A. J. Ochsner of Chicago, a founder 
of the American Surgical Society. 

Tension was high by the time 
Ochsner held his first class in 
Tulane’s big surgical amphitheater 

to be known forever after as “The 
Bull Pen,” the place where young 
medical students are ‘‘gored.’’ 
When the new professor announced 
that not he but the students would 
diagnose the ‘‘patients’’—volun- 
teers from Charity Hospital—their 
hearts sank. 

Shakily the first student rolled his 











‘patient’ out and even more shak- 
ily told what he thought was wrong. 
Then the ‘‘awesome” Ochsner— 
really a pleasant, smiling man— 
stepped up and pointed at the 
young diagnostician. 

‘‘Why?” he asked. ‘‘Why do you 
give that diagnosis?” 

It was the last question the stu- 
dent was prepared for. His mouth 
fell open and he turned white. 

“Why! barked Ochsner. The 
student fainted and slid to the floor. 

No one was more flabbergasted 
than young Professor Ochsner. 
‘The funny thing,” he recalls, ‘*is 
that I was more frightened than 
the student! It was my first class 
and I was afraid I wasn’t going to 
make good.” 

Despite the mishap, Ochsner still 
continued to ask “‘Why—.” ‘‘Why 
this disease? . . . Why that condi- 
tion? Why? Why?” And the an- 
swers led to the kind of knowledge 
and research which was to become 
the backbone of the Clinic. 

From the start, Ochsner led an 
all-out fight for better medicine 
which soon plunged him into battle 
with Kingfish Huey Long. In 1930, 
the Governor tried to force him to 
make a political appointment to the 
Tulane faculty. Ochsner refused, 
and to discipline him the Kingfish 
barred him from New Orleans’ big 
Charity Hospital. ‘Two years later, 
when Ochsner was allowed to walk 
back into ‘Charity,’ students and 
patients gave him an ovation. 

By 1940, Ochsner could have 
relaxed in his spacious home over- 
looking Audubon Park. He _ had 
polished ‘Tulane’s surgery to a shin- 
ing eminence; he had relieved wide- 
spread suffering; he had saved the 
lives of countless patients. 
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Somehow, in his 20-hour days, 
he had also found time to write 
more than 250 important medical 
articles—a feat which later made 
him editor of The International Sur- 
gical Digest and co-editor of Sur- 
gery. Finally, and still ‘‘in addition,” 
he had become one of the world’s 
busiest lecturers, hopping by air all 
over this hemisphere to make scores 
of medical addresses. 

Yet, despite all this, Ochsner was 
not satisfied with medicine as he 
was practicing it—particularly from 
the standpoint of the patient. He 
saw the need for a place where he 
and his colleagues could pool the 
benefits of their separate knowl- 
edges and share the expense of di- 
agnostic and research laboratories. 
“Then,” he put it simply, ‘‘the 
patient could see all of us at once, 
and we could see all of him.” 

The answer was the proposed 
clinic—a big gamble. Yet four other 
eminent Tulane doctors decided to 
join Ochsner in taking it. They 
gave up the security of large private 
practices, formed a corporation, 
borrowed money and bought a five- 
story building. Then they equipped 
it with instruments and lab facili- 
ties second to none in the nation. 

[It was a formidable group of 
specialists that thus came together. 
Ochsner headed the department of 
chest and general surgery; Guy A. 
Caldwell, orthopedics; Edgar 
Burns, urology; Francis E.Le Jeune, 
eye-ear-nose-and-throat; Curtis 
Tyrone, gynecology. These were 
only the five original partners. 
Heading every field of medicine 
today is a competent specialist— 
each and all of whom may be called 
in on a baffling case. 

Now the partners have set up a 
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research center to give patients the 
advantages of latest findings and to 
train young doctors. They have also 
bought a 220-bed hospital from the 
Army and equipped it with latest 
lifesaving devices. Finally, they 
have willed the Clinic, research 
center and hospital to the Ochsner 
Foundation. Now open to endow- 
ments, it not only serves the South 
but offers paying fellowships for 
young doctors and researchers 
whose knowledge will serve it to- 
morrow. At the Clinic, routine ail- 
ments are seldom seen. Instead, 
from areas covering thousands of 
square miles, come the bearers of 
obscure and elusive diseases—cases 
in which home-town doctors would 
rather not say “‘Yes”’ or “No” with- 
out first getting the last word in 
diagnosis and research. 





OR ALL ITS SPEED and precision, 

Ochsner’s is one of the most 
human clinics anywhere. As one 
doctor puts it: ““We’re interested 
in the people who bring in the 
stomachs, not the stomachs who 
bring in the people.” 

The many waiting rooms have 
the pleasant informality of a family 
boardinghouse. From the surgical 
giants to the pretty receptionists, 
the whole Clinic seems to have 
caught the contagious optimism of 
its director, Ochsner. 

Some time ago a man came in 
looking glum and depressed _be- 
cause he thought he would have to 
undergo a serious operation. He 
talked to Ochsner ten minutes and 
came out with a springy step. 

**So it’s not as bad as you 
thought?” said the girl at the re- 
ception desk. 


“Oh, yes!” 


said the man, still 
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beaming, “‘It’s even worse! ... 
But it’s going to be all right!” 
For many years, Ochsner, carry- 


ing black surgical kit instead of 


portfolio, has been one of the most 
effective U. S. ambassadors to Cen- 
tral and South America. Mean- 
while, many Latin Americans, in- 
cluding political dignitaries and 
millionaires, arrive at the Clinic at 
the rate of two or three a day. 

Even if Ochsner doesn’t examine 
them all personally, he makes it a 
point to meet them. Before dis- 
missal, each Latin patient also gets 
a summary of his case from a 
Spanish-speaking doctor. 

‘The regular interpreters could 
do this,”’ says Ochsner, “but a pa- 
tient would rather get information 
straight from the doctor—no mat- 
ter what the language.” 

From Latin Americans, Ochsner 
has earned to like the siesta, but 
never has a chance to take one. 
For years, his ‘‘full night’s sleep” 
has been just four hours. 

In May, 1948, in a typical burst 
of energy, he flew to Houston, Tex- 
as, to address a postgraduate med- 
ical group. Flying back, he arrived 
in New Orleans at 7:30 a.m. with- 
out a wink of sleep, went to the 
hospital and performed five major 
operations. Lunch found him ad- 
dressing the local Rotary Club. 

In the afternoon, he diagnosed 
the ailments of 20 patients; that 
night he was a featured speaker 
before a medical group, after which 
he flew to Jackson, Mississippi, on 
an emergency call. Flying back next 
morning, he spent the same kind 
of day as before, drove to Biloxi 
that night and took off the follow- 
ing day for Chicago! 

This is comparative leisure. Dur- 
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ing the war years, Ochsner kept his 
same 20-hour schedule, and some- 
how managed to fly to Washing- 
ton and spend one day in every ten 
as Surgical Adviser to the Air Forc- 
es and as a member of six war com- 
mittees! Yet he never looks sleepy, 
he exudes energy and cheer, and 
he has a hard time keeping his 
weight down. He keeps trim by eat- 
ing only one real meal a day, dinner. 

Over the years, Ochsner has 
reared three strapping sons—one 
already a doctor, one now in med- 
ical school, and one on his way— 
and a daughter at Finch College. 
He plays the worst golf on the New 
Orleans Country Club course, often 
attends college dances, and _ still 
manages to spend some time with 
his equally energetic wife, the form- 
er Isabel Lockwood of Chicago. 

Ochsner’s favorite word is ‘‘Se- 
rendipity.’’ He exhorts his research- 
ers and the 70 fellows now training 
on Foundation scholarships to be 
sure that they understand it. Se- 
rendipity means ‘“‘The gift of find- 
ing valuable or agreeable things not 
sought for.” 

In one section of the hospital, 
researchers are on the lookout for 
it as they use isotopes—by-products 
of atom-splitting at Oak Ridge— 
to “trace” the effects of different 
conditions and diseases on food 
consumption in the body. Here. 
volunteer patients who submit 
themselves as research subjects can 
receive without charge the latest 
in supervised diet and treatment. 

Ochsner himself has been a prac- 
titioner of serendipity on many oc- 
casions, discovering by ‘‘accident™ 
valuable magic to pass on to young- 
er doctors—such as an effective 
treatment for “milk leg,’ a vein 
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disease, by anesthetizing the nerves; 
or the best method for getting li- 
piodol (an aid to visualization in 
X-ray pictures) into the lungs, by 
temporarily paralyzing the swal- 
lowing reflexes through application 
of an anesthetic. 

After treating thousands of pa- 
tients from the Cotton Belt, he re- 
cently gave their ailing economy a 
small shot in the arm. Asked to 
study suture materials to determine 
which was best, he was collecting 
all types of fabrics when a young 
helper jokingly asked: ‘‘Want to 
try cotton, too?”’ 

“Why not?” said Ochsner with 
equal levity. ““We’ll try everything 
to find the right suture.”? To his 
surprise and everyone else’s, cotton 
turned out to be the world’s best 
thread for sewing up a wound. 

in 1946, an operation performed 
in Montgomery, Alabama, by Dr. 
Philip Burwell, 30, made national 
headlines. Rushing to the aid of a 
Negro woman who had been 
stabbed in the heart, Burwell suc- 
cessfully sewed up the gaping 
wound, while another doctor held 
the heart in his two cupped hands. 
Then Burwell placed the woman’s 
repaired heart back in her chest. 
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It is still beating today as she goes 
about her normal business. 

Burwell is one of more than 2,100 
doctors graduated from Tulane in 
Ochsner’s time. The spectacular 
things done by them all cannot be 
listed in this or any space, but the 
heart incident is an example of the 
progressive, never-give-up type 
of medicine that Ochsner teaches. 
And the 70 fellows now enroiled by 
the Foundation will have even bet- 
ter training. 

Practically every day, desperate 
or evasive illness introduces Ochs- 
ner and his Clinic to families living 
thousands of miles apart. People sel- 
dom meet such a busy man casually. 
When they do meet him, it is over 
matters of life and death, and they 
usually live to remember the meet- 
ing favorably. 

If some 70,000 revived patients 
could all express their appreciation 
for Ochsner and his Clinic, their 
ovation would be heard through- 
out the Southland and in Latin 
America, too. To these people— 
and to countless thousands of pa- 
tients to come—the New Orleans 
institution will ever be a wellspring 
of hope in medicine’s ceaseless 
struggle to conquer disease. 


Don’t Know 


AS MY FRIEND and I were driving downtown, we were hailed by a 
traffic cop. “‘Hey, you,”’ he shouted. ‘Pull over.” 

We did. The next day the judge fined my friend $25 for speeding. 

¥ 2 7 . F ° 

She was anxious to keep her husband from learning of the incident. 

And so, since he regularly examined her checkbook, she marked the 
= esr ? 

$25.” 





stub: ‘‘one pull-over 
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Dal Hold Your Samily Sagtiler 


by CHARLES CURTIS 


It takes a world of love and understanding. but you'll never regret the effort 


N A BRILLIANT football after- 
QO) noon last year, I took my fam- 
ily out to the stadium. We were 
five: Mrs. Curtis, Mary, Charlie, 
Ann and I, and this was the first 
time we had all been reunited since 
the older children left for college. 

As we parked near the stadium, 
I saw Jim O’ Dwyer and his family. 
He was carrying a picnic basket: 
Mrs. O’Dwyer and each of the 
three small boys held a_ folded 
blanket. 

‘‘We always come an hour early 
and have a picnic,”’ Jim said. “Come 
on and join us. Dozens of families 
are doing it.” 

This was the first time since the 


war that I had noted the revival of 
family spirit in America. Today, 
the trend is strong toward closer- 
knit families; the influence of the 
disastrous war years has vanished. 
Stadium picnics are typical of what 
is happening all over the country, 
and of what must continue to hap- 
pen if our nation is to remain strong. 
For all experts are agreed that the 
strength of a people comes from its 
sound, Joyal and united families. 

Quite a few years ago, my wile 
and I were goaded into a defense 
of our family by three active chil- 
dren who wanted small part of us. 
We decided to fight for our home. 
Immediately, we became engaged 
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in battle. The events of school and 
playground, the necessity for pa- 
rental discipline, and the normal in- 
stincts of our offspring provided the 
pattern of an endless attack. Today, 
many years and heartaches later, 
I know that we have held our fam- 
ily together, and that others can do 
the same thing. 

We are an average family now 
and always have been. Neither Mrs. 
Curtis nor I ever finished college, 
but both of us read as much as we 
could and saved to put the children 
through school. My own jobs have 
been in advertising, with the usual 
assignments that come to a copy- 
writer. Being average, I know that 
anyone else can do what we have 
done, provided they are completely 
honest with themselves and with 
their children. 

In the beginning, we had to learn 
about love. Mary, our first-born, 
taught us. At the age of seven, she 
rebellious, with a scorching 
temper. She resisted every instruc- 
tion. Punishment wrought no im- 
provement. One night, by accident, 
she handed me the key to her heart. 

We had left her at home with her 
grandmother while her mother and 
| visited another city. Then I was 
called back unexpectedly by busi- 
ness. That night, I settled on our 
sofa with a pile of work papers, 
while Mary sat beside me with a 
storybook. I welcomed her with the 
sual attitude of father-is-busy- 
don’t-squirm. 

A half hour later, during 
which time she had scarcely moved, 
I lifted my arms over my head, 
stretching off weariness. Instantly 
she was leaning against me, her 
head trembling against my breast. 
Later, as I lay in bed, 1 remem- 
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bered the vivid yearning of her 
small body, and it came to me that 
something was radically wrong with 
the way we loved her—or perhaps 
in the way we showed our love. 

When Mrs. Curtis came home, 
we invented a dozen devices to 
demonstrate our love. At first, Marv 
rebuffed us, but when we would 
not be discouraged, she became 
convinced of our affection and 
dropped her antagonistic attitudes. 

One night after dinner she came 
to me and asked soberly: “Daddy, 
may I have a puppy?” 

“Why do you want a dog?” 

“So I can have something of mv 
own to love as hard as you and 
Mummy love me.” 

She got her dog, and we got an 
understanding of the first law of 
holding a family together: 

A child must be given love tn abun- 





dance, and must be able to give love in 
the same degree. 


ts NEXT THING we learned was 
that parents must give their 
children guidance that is understana- 
able. Adult minds leap agilely from 
cause to effect, but the child’s mind 
is newer and untaught. 

Charlie was 12, and Terry, our 
terrier, was two when they pre- 
sented me with identical problems, 
although I failed to recognize the 
similarity at first. I was training 
Terry to stop and go on command. 
Each night, I rigged a device of 
fishline and pulleys in our living 
room. It was fastened to our terri- 
er’s collar, and its tugs and jerks 
were intended to teach him to stand 
or advance. 

After many hours of patient urg- 
ing, Terry began to respond. It was 


simple, I decided. You made cer- 
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tain that the dog knew what you 
wanted, you established in his mem- 
ory a reward for obedience and a 
punishment for rebellion, and then 
you told him what to do. 

The night that Terry first re- 
sponded without benefit of line or 
pulley was the evening Joe Biggers 
brought his daughter Vera to our 
door. Her nose was bandaged and 
Joe was livid. 

‘Your son shot Vera with an air 
pistol!’ he roared. 

I turned to Charlie. “Did you 
do it, son?” 

“T was playin’ cowboys and ban- 
dits,”’ he said. 

The pellet had struck Vera on 
the nose. But two inches to either 
side and she might have lost an eye. 

I was appalled. “Ill punish 
him,”’ I told Joe. “And severely!” 

When Joe Biggers left, I sent 
Charlie to his bedroom. While I 
was selecting a belt for the strop- 
ping he deserved, Mrs. Curtis said: 
‘Don’t vou think you ought to get 
his side of the story?” 

“He said he did it,” I snapped. 

“Did you ever tell him never to 
point an air pistol at a person?” 
she persisted. 

“It never came up,”’ [ said. 

“Then how was he to know, 
dear? Children must be taught, 
just like a dog. You took two weeks 
to teach Terry but you’ve never 
taken ten minutes to teach Charlie 
what’s right and wrong.” 

She was right, of course. Fathers 
are too busy (or think they are), so 
they leave the job of ethical and 
moral instruction to_ teachers, 
coaches, scoutmasters, a mixed 


crowd. Then, when the youngster 
breaks your code—and it is your 


code, not his—you punish him. 
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That night, I made this resolu- 
tion: J shall never punish my children 
until I know for certain that their offense 
ts in violation of instructions which they 
understand. : 

I have never regretted that de- 
cision. As time passed, my children 
became aware that their mother 
and I were fair in our judgment of 
their offenses. We have since talked 
our way out of many problems, 
meanwhile cementing our family 
relations with trust and respect. 

The third thing we learned about 
the children was their surprising 
hunger for our companionship. We 
lived then near a Chicago park 
where a lagoon froze each winter 
into a beautiful rink. Our children 
were between seven and 12, and in 
an almost constant state of revolt. 
We decided to outmaneuver them. 
The weather turned cold, and for 
days we listened to pleas for skates. 

Finally, we all went to a store 
and I ordered shoes with skates at- 
tached. The children’s bliss was 
complete. When they were booted, 
[ said: ‘Now bring a pair for Mrs. 
Curtis and a pair for myself.” I 
shall never forget their bright, won- 
dering eyes as we pulled on our 
own shoes. 

That afternoon, my wife and I 
found ourselves on ice for the first 
time in years. But we skated — 
skated on our ankles and often on 
our backsides, and finally in a thin, 
weaving line. That was the night 
we became a family... 


URING THE NEXT few years, Mrs. 
Curtis and I courted our chil- 
dren in many ways. We did it most 
effectively, it seems now, by intro- 
ducing activities in which we all shared. 
For example, we turned our eve- 
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ning meal into a game. During 
dinner, each person at table was 
required to tell a story. Afterwards, 
the winner was excused from wip- 
ing dishes. 

The game went haltingly at first. 
Often it seemed to bore the young- 
sters. Then one night Ann arose 
solemnly and said: “I’m going to 
tell about something that happened 
today in my schoolroom. 

‘The dogcatcher came around 
and asked us to help him catch 
stray dogs in the neighborhood. We 
asked him what he would do with 
the dogs, and he said he would put 
them out of their misery because 
they were hungry and no good. So 
I got up and said I wouldn’t help 
him, and that he ought to feed 
stray dogs instead of chasing them. 

‘He said that killing them was 
all right because the law said so. 
I told him I would have my father 
change the law, but we would not 
help him catch dogs.” 

Mary said, ‘“‘Good for you!” 

Ann continued, ‘‘After he left, 
we held a meeting to elect officers 
and they elected me class queen 
and secretarv-treasurer.”’ 

1 can still feel the surge of pride 
that swept our little family circle. 
After that night, we had no trouble 
getting the others to tell stories. 
Dinner became a debating society 
and forum, taking an hour and a 
half instead of 30 minutes. Our own 
adult evenings lost an hour each 
night but I am certain we gained a 
lifetime of happiness. 

In addition, the children ac- 
quired a knack of speechmaking 
which has helped them to become 
leaders. Mary, now at postgraduate 
school, is head of her sorority. 
Charlie is business manager of his 
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school publication and a budding 
orator. Ann is president of her 
high-school student council. 

The essential result of those dis- 
cussions, however, is that our chil- 
dren learned two significant things: 
first, they learned to talk; second, 
they learned to talk to us. It is of im- 
mense importance that the com- 
munication between parents and 
children be kept open. Parents who 
would hold their families together 
must encourage their children to 
talk to them about interesting 
things, and later they may come 
to talk about vital subjects. 

In furthering our program of 
shared activities, we took the chil- 
dren to a suburban stable one 
spring and rented horses. It gave 
us an insight into young minds that 
I shall never forget. This was a 
new experience for all of us, and 
we rode painfully through the first 


several week ends. But soon a 
wonderful thing happened. We 
discovered that the children were 


treating us as equals. 

As equals, we began to discuss 
things during our rides, with no 
one on the defensive and no one 
lecturing. This was not group-talk, 
but man to man and woman to 
woman. Much later, a distinguished 
psychologist told me: ‘You 
complished a parent’s most difficult 
task. You built a bridge between 


aC- 


your world and that of your 
children.” 
That summer, I learned the 


practical value of such a bridge. 
Charlie was one of a group of boys 
who played baseball on a vacant 
lot near the suburban house we 
had rented. A wooden water tower 
stood at one corner of the lot. Soon, 
all the youngsters were climbing 
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the rickety ladder and splashing 
in the lofty pool. It was inevitable 
that someone should fall or drown. 
The fall came first, and a neigh- 
bor’s boy broke an arm. Mrs. 
Curtis told me about it while we 
dressed for our week-end ride. 
Charlie was a ringleader, she said. 
That afternoon, he and I rode 
across the meadows. When at last 
I told him what I had on my mind, 
he reddened and 
his hands tightened 
on the reins. 
“T’venever talked 
about this before,” 
I remarked, “but 
now seems like a 
good time for it.” 
“Okay,” he said. 
I said, “I guess 
the hardest thing 
for any of us to 
learn is our duty to 
other people.’’ I 
watthed his fists and 
saw them relaxing. 
“Since you are a 
leader in your 
crowd, you’ve got 
to think about it. 
When you started 
swimming in that tank, you never 
thought of all the other kids who 
would want to do the same thing. 
But people follow leaders—grown- 
ups as well as boys.” 
“I just didn’t think,”’ he said. 
**A good horseman always thinks 
about his horse, son. A good leader 
thinks about his gang and about 
his friends. Sometimes, he can keep 
them from getting into trouble.” 
When we met the girls a half- 
hour later, Charlie’s hands were 
easy and he had given his word 
that he would never climb the 
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tower again. We became friends, 

my son and I, during that ride. . 
As our children grew older, Mrs. 
Curtis and I discovered that our 
home was in competition with a 
half dozen outside attractions. We 
were bucking the drugstore, a 
Teen-timers Club, movies and the 
juke box. Fortunately, we stumbled 
onto an irresistible counterattrac- 
tion—free food. Teen-agers love to 
eat. Sometimes we 


Next Month in Coronet: invited several of 


Mary’s friends for a 
Sunday morning 
brunch, consisting 
of fried ham and 
pancakes. News got 
around that the 
Curtis pancakes 
were something spe- 
cial. One Saturday 
night, we were 
awakened by Mary 
at our bedroom 
door. ‘‘The kitchen 


they all want pan- 
cakes,’’ she said. 
**How do you make 
them?” Wegot up 
and helped her. 
Late on Saturday nights after that, 
we knew where to find our girls 
in our kitchen cooking pancakes... 

A few years ago, Mrs. Curtis and 
I agreed that we might drop the 
parental reins and relax. But we 
picked the wrong time. 

We had moved to New York 
City, and perhaps it was the bright 
lights and sophisticated boys that 
turned Ann’s head. Soon we dis- 
covered that she was slipping out 
to meet a certain youth of whom we 
did not approve. 

What price unity now? Where 
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were the morality and integrity that 
we had taught her? Mrs. Curtis 
and I lay awake pondering the 
solution. Should we cancel all her 
dating privileges, or could we talk 
it out? We decided on the last, and, 
while making certain there would 
be no further evening trysts, await- 
ed the proper moment. 

That week end, a friend invited 
us to a skiing holiday in New 
Hampshire. I was 45 years old and 
so was my wife, and we were 
acutely aware of devotees who got 
off ski trains each Monday morning 
with legs in splints. But Ann’s eyes 
glowed at the prospect, so we ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

The sun was bright that first 
morning as our host snowmobiled 
us to what he called a nursery 
slope. The three of us mounted our 
slippery runners. 

It was like our experience with 
skating and riding: learning the 
hard way all over again. Ann was 
the first to snowplow. 

That night she came to sit on 
the edge of our bed and thank us for 
bringing her. “‘You’re almost not 
like my parents,” she said. “‘You’re 
just like people.” 

That was the moment we had 
awaited. The bridge was open to 
traffic again. Before she went away 
that night, we talked of many 
things. Ann never slipped out of 
the apartment again. If she had 


strayed away from the fold, she 
returned that evening... . 

Last winter, the children came 
home for Christmas vacation and 
the house hummed again with their 
activities. Mrs. Curtis got them 
together for a Sunday church serv- 
ice, and when it was over we walked 
back home through the crisp 
weather. After dinner, Mrs. Cur- 
tis and I retired to my study with 
the Sunday papers. 

We had been reading for an 
hour when Mary came into the 
room, holding a pair of ancient 
skating shoes. ‘‘Dad, look what I 
found!’ she said. 

Charlie stuck his head in the 
doorway. “‘They’re skating in the 
park!” he said. 

Ann called from 
*“Whee! Mine still fit!’ 

Mrs. Curtis laid down the paper 
and smiled. “‘Let’s go, Dad,” she 
said. “I dug our skates out of the 
basement yesterday.” 

I have a snapshot of that skating 
party. I am proud of the picture, 
because it shows five happy people, 
their eyes shiny with contentment, 
looking as if they liked each other. 
But what it doesn’t show are the 
years of give and take, of pressure 
and resistance, of the thousand 
gentle tugs and the thousand gentle 
pushes that finally sculptured a 
family out of the hard granite of 
human nature. 


her room. 





A Question of Timing 


Bh mrs NEVER, SOMEHOW, Say the right thing at the right time,” 


his wife complained. 


“I know it,” the husband replied sadly, ‘“‘but you seemed to 


think I did once.” 
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—S. E. Kiser 
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‘‘7°VE BEEN A DRAFTSMAN for 30 

I years, yet nobody will give me 
a job because I’m 52 years old!” 

Despair was in the gray-haired 
man’s voice as he told his story to 
Roland Baxt, executive director of 
New York’s Federation Employ- 
ment Service. Baxt listened with 
quiet sympathy. 

Did his visitor have any job leads? 
Yes—a tool company needed a 
man; but the firm adhered to a 
strict policy of not hiring older 
workers. Baxt reached for his phone, 
made an appointment to see the 
firm’s president. 

Next afternoon, Baxt called the 
draftsman at his home. “I’ve just 
heard from the tool company, and 
they want to see you about that job. 
Yes—they’ve decided to change 
their policy of not hiring older folks.” 

Swooping down on unsuspecting 
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JOB SLEUTHS 
FOR THE MIDDLE-AGED 


by ELLIS MICHAEL 


A unique agency is fighting industry’s resistance to men over 45 


employers is a daily task for 39- 





year-old Baxt. Using a variety of 


high-powered tactics, he has been 
serving as chief-of-staff in the un- 
usual battle being waged by the 
Federation Employment Service to 
awaken business and industry to the 
plight of men and women over 45 
who cannot find jobs. 

A noncommercial organization, 
FEs’ annual $145,000 budget is 
financed by the Federation of 


Jewish Philanthropies, a nationally 


known welfare group. The employ- 
ment service, however, is conducted 
strictly along nonsectarian lines. 
Catholics, Jews, Protestants, Ne- 
groes—all come to Fes for help at 
no charge. 

In the agency’s files you will find 
registered as many as 1,500 middle- 
aged and elderly job seekers who 
are discovering renewed faith in 
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themselves. Many have not worked 
for several years. Yet after talking 
to the Fes staff, they leave with 
renewed self-confidence. 

They range from a desperate 47- 
year-old widow with two small chil- 
dren who has lost her job as a 
waitress, to a much-decorated for- 
mer Army major of 52 who has 
been out of work since his discharge. 
There is a charming 49-year-old 
Southern lady who has come North 
so she can be near her married 
daughter. She wants to work in a 
dress salon. And there is a retired 
businessman of 60 who wants to be- 
come a cabinet maker. 

Yet despite the huge number of 
older job seekers who come to FEs, 
Baxt and his alert assistants, Preston 
David and Irving Barshop, see to it 
that they are handled on an indi- 
vidual basis. If necessary, the total 
facilities of the agency are drawn 
upon to find a position for a single 
applicant. 

One such job seeker was a 67- 
year-old lawyer with 40 years’ ex- 
perience. In 1945, he had been 
forced to quit as attorney for a Wall 
Street firm because of a stomach 
ailment. Bedridden for two years, 
he found his old position gone when 
he recovered. For six months he 
had been working as a $26-a-week 
messenger. A sensitive man, the 
lawyer was broken in spirit. 

Baxt examined the lawyer’s rec- 
ord, sent out 56 letters, phoned a 
dozen firms. In two weeks, replies 
started coming in. Five concerns 
bid for the man’s services before he 
delightedly chose a $7,000-a-year 
position with a corporation manu- 
facturing plastic products. 

Job-sleuthing for older folks was 
not always emphasized at FES, 
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founded in 1934 as an employment 
agency for all age groups. But after 
V-J Day, Baxt, who had been ap- 
pointed director in 1941, noticed a 
dangerous trend. While over-all 
employment figures continued to 
rise, jobs for those over 45 were 
harder to find. 

Worried, Baxt studied reports on 
the increasing life span of the aver- 
age American, and the growing 
proportion of old folks in our popu- 
lation. He also learned from talking 
to medical men that ambition and 
incentive to work are psycholog- 
ically important—that the best safe- 
guard against senility and early 
death is keeping oneself busy. 


Y= INTERVIEWS with appli- 
cants, Baxt found proof that 
unemployment among older people 
sometimes results in family break- 
ups or frustration among relatives. 
A 67-year-old unemployed ac- 
countant confided that his son and 
daughter-in-law were on the verge 
of separation because he couldn’t 
get a job. The son, a war veteran, 
felt it was his duty to contribute to 
his parents’ support. His wife ar- 
gued that their meager budget 
would not permit it. The marriage 
was saved when FEs found a job for 
the accountant with a clothing firm. 

In the winter of 1947, Baxt called 
a staff meeting at res headquarters, 
where he outlined his first organized 
‘Jobs for Older Folks’? campaign. 
Next, he invited 25 industrial and 
business groups to act as sponsors. 
The Retail Grocers Association, 
Associated Food Shops, Corset and 
Brassiere Association of America, 
National Retail Jewelers Associa- 
tion and 21 others volunteered 
their wholehearted support. So did 
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Governor Dewey, Mayor O’ Dwyer, 
Stock Exchange President Emil 
Schram, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Vice-President Louis I. Dublin, 
and dozens of others in business 
and public life. 

Baxt also secured the cooperation 
of newspapers and radio stations. 
The Fes staff had posters displayed 
in busses and store windows 
throughout the city. They sent out 
40,000 ‘‘cartoon postcards,”’ bring- 
ing the campaign to the attention 
of business executives. The first two 
weeks of the drive netted a 178 per 
cent increase in placement of older 
job seekers. 

“Experience, loyalty, skill—come 
with age!”’ is the campaign slogan. 
When FEs representatives visit em- 
ployers who refuse to hire older folk, 
they are usually told that workers 
over 45 are less productive, tend to 
have more accidents. Baxt explains 
with a smile that surveys show older 
workers are steadier and have less 
absenteeism than younger people. 

Many executives come to FES 
afterward to thank the staff for 
opening their eyes. Baxt talked one 
watch manufacturer into hiring 
64-year-old Arthur Matthews on 
probation. Two weeks later, the 
manufacturer returned. 

“Matthews is my best man!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘If you have two more 
watchmakers over 50 in your files, 
I wish you’d let me have them!” 

One insurance executive had dif- 


from quitting for marriage or better 
jobs. Finally he agreed to hire 55- 
year-old Martha Becker, whom 
Baxt recommended. After three 
months, the executive promoted 
Martha to office manager. 

A handsome, soft-spoken man, 
Baxt is well qualified to head res’ 
campaign. During his own career 
he has held 30 different jobs, rang- 
ing from waiting on tables to sales 
promotion for frozen foods. A grad- 
uate of Columbia University, Baxt 
prides himself on never haviig been 
fired. Each time he left a job “it was 
to move up to the next rung of the 
ladder.” 

Baxt, anxious to see the FEs idea 
spread, has already talked with 
business, government and commu- 
nity groups in Cleveland, Los An- 
geles and other cities. Soon, he 
hopes, there will be a national “‘Jobs 
for Older Folks Week’”’ each year. 

Employment of workers over 45 
offers a two-way benefit, FEs asserts. 
It reaffirms the older worker’s faith 
in himself and in his profession. At 
the same time, it opens up to busi- 
ness and industry a huge pool of 
experienced, skilled workers, eager 
to contribute their share toward 
building America’s future. 


The FES invites inquiries from com- 
munities interested in establishing em- 
ployment agencies for older workers. 
Address requests to Roland Baxt, Feder- 
ation Employment Service, 67 West 
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20 More Coronet Film Rental Libraries! 


One hundred and sixteen 16mm 

film rental libraries are now booking 

Coronet Films—20 more than last year! This 
means better service to you because 

progressive dealers everywhere know there is a 
greater demand for Coronet Films than ever 
before. . . . And the demand keeps 

growing! For complete information on 

rental of Coronet Films, write your 


near-by dealer today. 


ARIZONA Munday & Collins 
Northern Arizona Cooperative Film 39 Edgewood Rd., Redwood City 
Library Photo and Sound, Inc. 


Arizona State College, Flagstaff 116 Natoma St., San Francisco 
University Extension Division 


University of Arizona, Tucson COLORADO 


University Extension Division 





ARKANSAS 


Department of Public Relations 
State Teachers College, Conway 
Audio-Visual Service 

State Depariment of Education 
Little Rock 

Ideal Pictures Corporation 

719 Main St., Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 

University Extension Division 
University of Calif., Berkeley 
Idea! Pictures Corporation 

2408 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 
University Extension Division 
University of Calif., Los Angeles 
Ideal Pictures Corporation 

4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 
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University of Colorado, Boulder 
Eastin Pictures Co. 

Colorado Springs Bank Bldg., 
Colorado Springs 

Audio-Visual Supply Company 
583 South York, Denver 
Colorado Visual Aids Supply Co. 
1118 Broadway, Denver 

Ideal Pictures Corporation 

714 Eighteenth St., Denver 


CONNECTICUT 


Pix Film Service 
34 E. Putnam Ave., Greenwich 


FLORIDA 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
1348 N. Miami Ave., Miami 
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GEORGIA 
General Extension Division 
University of Georgia, Athens 
Ideal Pictures Corporation 
52 Auburn Ave., N.E., Atlanta 


IDAHO 
Educational Film Library 
Idaho State College, Pocatello 


ILLINOIS 
Watland Bros. 
13039 S. Western Ave., Blue Island 
Audio-Visual Aids Service 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale 
Visual Aids Service 
University of Ill., Champaign 
American Film Registry 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Ideal Pictures Corporation 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 
John Ott Film Library, Inc. 
730 Elm St., Winnetka 


INDIANA 
Film Center 
Indiana U., Bloomington 
Ideal Pictures Corporation 
1214 Pennsylvania, Indianapolis 
Indiana Visual Aids Co., Inc. 
726 N. Illinois, Indianapolis 


IOWA 
Visual Instruction Service 
lowa State College, Ames 
Eastin Pictures Co. 
Putnam Bldg., Davenport 
Ideal Pictures Corporation 
1108 High St., Des Moines 
University Extension Division 
University of lowa, Iowa City 


KANSAS 
University Extension Division 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Leffingwell’s Audio-Visual Service 
232-A S. Santa Fe Ave., Salina 


KENTUCKY 
Ideal Pictures Corporation 
423 W. Liberty St., Louisville 
Department of University 
Extension 
University of Ky., Lexington 


LOUISIANA 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
3218 Tulane Ave., New Orleans 


MARYLAND 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Ideal Pictures Corporation 
40 Melrose St., Boston 
Vesco Film Library 
116 Newbury St., Boston 
Visual Aids Service 
Boston University, Boston 
Stanley-Winthrop’s, Inc. 
90 Washington St., Quincy 69 
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MICHIGAN 
University Extension Division 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Ideal Pictures Corporation 
7338 Woodward Ave., Detroit 
Locke Films, Inc. 
2676 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
Locke Films, Inc. 
120 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo 


MINNESOTA 
Midwest Audio-Visual Service 
26 N. First Ave., Duluth 
Elliot Film Company 
1110 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 
Ideal Pictures Corporation 
301 W. Lake St., Minneapolis 
Midwest Audio-Visual Service 
1504 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 
University Extension Division 
University of Minn., Minneapolis 


School of Education 
University of Miss., University 


MISSOURI 
University Extension Division 
University of Mo., Columbia 
Ideal Pictures Corporation 
1402 Locust St., Kansas City 
Swank Motion Pictures, Inc. 
614 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis 


MONTANA 


Department of Visual Education 
State Dept. of Education, Helena 


NEBRASKA 
University Extension Division 
University of Nebr., Lincoln 


NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey State Museum 
Trenton 


NEW MEXICO 


Extension Division 
U. of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo Museum of Science 
Humbolt Park, Buffalo 
Columbia University 
Educational Films 
413 W. 117th St., N. Y. 27 
Ideal Pictures Corporation 
207 E. 37th St., New York City 
Relin Music Company, Inc. 
477 Central Ave., Rochester 
Educational Film Library 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 


NORTH CARCLINA 
University Extension Division 
University of N. Car., Chapel Hill 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Division of Supervised Study 
N. Dak. Agricultural College 
Fargo 
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OHIO 
Ideal Pictures Corporation 
127 W. 5th St., Cincinnati 
Sunray Films, Inc. 
2108 Payne Ave., Cleveland 
Twyman Films, Inc. 
29 Central Ave., Dayton 
Cousino Visual Education Service 
1221 Madison Ave., Toledo 


OKLAHOMA 
University Extension Division 
JIniversity of Okla., Norman 
Ideal Pictures Corporation 
3812 N. W. 2nd St., Oklahoma City 
Bureau of Film Service 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater 


OREGON 
Visual Instruction Service 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 
Ideal Pictures Corporation 
915 S. W. 10th Ave., Portland 
Screen Adettes, Inc. 
611 N. Tillamook St., Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
J. P. Lilley & Son 
277 Boas St., Harrisburg 
Indiana Film Library 
State Teachers College, Indiana 
Millersville Film Library 
State Teachers College 
Millersville 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 
PCW Film Library 
Pa. College of Women, Pittsburgh 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1905 Sanderson Ave., Scranton 
Audio-Visual Aids Library 
Pennsylvania State College 
State College 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
University Extension Division 
University of S. C., Columbia 


TENNESSEE 
Eastin Pictures Co. 
830 Cherry St., Chattanooga 
University Extension Division 
University of Tenn., Knoxville 
University Extension Division 
U. T. Junior College, Martin 
Ideal Pictures Corporation 
18 S. 3rd St., Memphis 
University Extension Division 
Middle Tennessee Branch 
2321 West End, Nashville 


TEXAS ; 
Department of Radio & Vis. Ed. 
State Dept. of Ed., Austin" 
University Extensioh Division 
University of Texas, Austin 
Visual Education, Inc. 

Lamar and 12th, Austin 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
4000 Ross Ave., Dallas 
Baylor Film Library 
Baylor University, Waco 


UTAH 


Bureau of Audio-Visual Inst. 
Brigham Young Univ., Provo 
Ideal Pictures Corporation 

10 Post Office Pl., Salt Lake City 
Visual Education Dept. ZCMI 

51 S. State St., Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 

219 E. Main St., Richmond 
Department of Visual Education 
State Dept. of Education, Richmond 


WASHINGTON 


Department of Visual Education 
Central Wash. College of 
Education, Ellensburg 
Extension Division 

Washington State College 
Pullman 

Craig Movie Supply Co. 

1106 E. Union St., Seattle 


WISCONSIN 


University Extension Division 
University of Wis., Madison 
-hotoart Visual Service 

844 N. Plankinton, Milwaukee 


AUSTRALIA 


Precision Engineering Co. 
Sydney 


CANADA 


Division of Visual Instruction 
University of Alberta, Edmonton 
Benograph 

Moncton, New Brunswick 
Benograph 

1330 Sherbrook St., West 
Montreal, Que. 

Benograph 

1000 Adelaide St., West 
Toronto, Ont. 

Benograph 

577 Granville St. 

Vancouver, B. C. 

Benograph 

279 Fort St., Winnipeg, Man. 


HAWAII 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
1370 S. Beretannia St., Honolulu 


INDIA 


National Education and Information 
Films 
Bombay 


PUERTO RICO 


Office of Commissioner of Education 
San Juan 


CORONET Films ¢ Coronet Building « Chicago 1, Illinois 
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What wild terror had made Zeda o mute... 


YOURS! These 2 (/% 
new best-sellers ~ 


and why was this high-born beauty 


to the 
; a highest 
bidder 


-in the most daring secret auction 
. ever held along the Florida coast? 


What strange power does this silent 
beauty hold over Maury St. John 
that he fights a duel to the 
death to “buy” her... know- 
ing the scandal may ruin his 
chances of winning Catherine, 
the golden-haired goddess he 
loves? And why—when Cath- 
erine loves him so—does she 
destroy his love so savagely? 


“Literary black magic.” 


ell Philadelphia Inquirer 


“Five-thousand Discover the answers in Alex- 
Dollars,” bid ander Key’s “The Wrath and 
Maury, rescuing she Wind.” Yours FREE 


lovelyZedafrom 
a fate worse 


with “‘Bonanza Queen”— 


than slavery ! when you mail the coupon. 





Fiction Book Club 


There’s just 
one man she 
can’t defy — 
or deny! 


Yes, as a special intro- 
ductory gift, we will 
send you not just one 
—but BOTH of these 
big new best-sellers ab- 
solutely FREE — the 
same titles that are 
selling at retail for $6! 
But don’t delay! Mail 
coupon today for your 
two free -best-sellers! 


She hated the man who dared fo give her 
orders until that strange climax when 


Her Hate Turned to Love 


Only Rene, the wildcat who 
clawed her way to riches in the 
wildest boom town ever, would 
dare to spurn Nick Strange. 
But Rene learns the facts of 
love—the hard way! Get Zola 
Ross’ ‘‘Bonanza Queen” 
FREE with “The Wrath and 
the Wind!”’ Mail coupon now! 


-— GEE eee , | elu) Membership is FREE and 


| you get all these advantages, too! 
“THE WRATH AND THE WIND” and “BONANZA QUEEN” | 1. You save up to $2.00 on every book! And 


BOTH FREE! °" 


The Fiction Book Club (Dept.605) 100 Sixth Ave., NewYork 13, N.Y. 


| 

| 

| Please enroll me as a member of The Fiction 

| Book Club, which entitles me to receive your 
best-selling selections at only $1.89 (plus ship- 

| ping). I may accept or reject selections as I 

| please; I simply agree to accept six books within 
the next twelve months. Rush my FREE copies 

| of ‘‘The Wrath and the Wind” and ‘‘Bonanza 
Queen.’’ Begin Club services with “The Dukays,”’ 

| by Lajos Zilahy in Club’s special edition. 

| 

| 


RS Re SRT Beek vee ey AA Stat 
City oe ooceaneenetneeneasens ween _ EEE 


Occupation Age (if under 21) 
(Same price in Canada. Address: Owen Sound, Ontario) 
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you get two sensational new best-sellers 
FREE as an introductory gift. 

2. You get outstanding new books! Fiction 
Book Club selections are outstanding best- 
sellers... books by leading authors... 
brand-new, beautiful books. 

3. You pay no special dues or fees! You 
simply agree to accept any six of the twelve 
novels offered in a year...not each month's 
selection—just those you decide you want 
after you have read a detailed description 
well in advance. 

4. You'll find plan so simple and eosy! If 
you don’t want any monthly selection, 
simply notify us not to send it. Otherwise 
do nothing, and it will be mailed to you. 
For each monthly selection YOU decide 
you want, you pay just $1.89 plus a few 
cents postage. SO A NOW! 
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Coronet Story Teller 
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JUSTICE for Servant 


“When the girls were told that 
‘abby must go, scornful eyes flashed. 
fabby had taken care of them when 
y were small. Now it was their turn. 
ecome famous, struck to win justice e came — but the girls 
wt their beloved ho 4 had gone on strike. The food was 
The time, December, 1837. The® taken away untouched. Next morn- 
ace, a village parsonage. The house-2 the girls were pallid but coldly 
eper, called Tabby, id given the * 
a childhood of happiness. Always, 
her kitchen work was finished; 
ie had time to tell them wonderful _. A few hours afterward, the wish was 
ries of the fairies that lived in the. ra nted. Their hunger strike success- 
; untryside. ful, the girls commenced doing all the 
‘Such tales were exciti Pa "housework, the cooking and 
children whose min sendy 5 <=" took care of Tabby. 
busy with stories, ‘By ee were Charlotte, Emily 
Then, as Tabby grew your, she eg Anne Bronté. In less than ten 
tcame enfeebled. One December day = | they were to write their famous 
¢ fell and broke a leg. : Anne, the little sister less well- 
Older members of the family said _~ known, wrote Agnes Grey. Charlotte's 
abby must be sent away. The girls’ “book was Jane Eyre, and Emily’s was 
her, an underpaid vicar, couldn't ~ Wuthering Heights, two of the giants 
ford to take care of the old servant. of literature. — Evten Densy 


TRO BY GUBTAY REHSERGER 





WORE THAN 100 YEARS AGO, a strike 
= was called in England that adds 
piquant tang to the history of labor 
gles. Three girls, all destined to 















ey did not care for break- 
} instead, they wished to take care 
of Tabby. 
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IN REGULAR OR BIG ECONOMY JAR 


Such a magically convenient way to No wonder more people drink Nescafi 
make coftee—just right every time! Sim- than any other instant coffee. Costs 
ply measure Nescafé* to suit taste. Add per cup than ordinary ground coffee 
piping hot water—and get ail the fla- too. Serve Nescafé as your regular cof 
vor and “lift” of freshly brewed coffee! fee—morning,noon or night—and 


d 
ae * J 
— wery morning noon or might 
*Nescafé (pronounced NES-CAFAY) is the exclusive registered trade-mark of The Nestlé 


Inc. to designate its soluble coffee product which is composed of equal parts of pure soluble cof . 
and added pure carbohydrates (dextrins, maltose and dextrose) added solely to protect the fai , 
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